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H.R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT 


H.R.H.  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT 


Thursday,  September  19,  1912 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CON- 
NAUGHT, Governor-General  of  Canada,  replying 
to  the  address  of  welcome  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Club  by  Mr.  D.  von  Cramer,  president,  at  the 
luncheon  in  the  Arena  on  Thursday,  September  19,  said: 
Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Vancouver  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Club: 

I desire  to  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  very  kind 
terms  of  the  address  you  have  just  read  me  in  the  name 
of  you  gentlemen.  I can  assure  you  from  my  heart  that 
I appreciate  the  warm  welcome  you  have  extended  to  me. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
lunching  with  the  Canadian  Club.  I think,  to  be  correct, 
I believe  this  is  the  fifth,  and  I hope  it  will  not  be  the  last 
by  many  a time.  (Applause.) 

I recognize  in  the  Canadian  Club  all  that  is  best  to 
keep  up  that  strong  national  spirit  which  I think  is  already 
very  strong  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Dominion.  (Applause.) 

Union  has  always  been  considered  as  strength,  and  I 
feel  convinced  that  strong  national  spirit  will  go  a long 
way  to  help  the  Dominion  to  continue  in  the  great  pros- 
perity on  which  I can  congratulate  you  at  the  present 
moment.  I am  now,  as  you  know,  travelling  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  Dominion.  Therefore 
I am  able  to  judge  a little,  perhaps  not  as  deeply  as  I 
should  like,  of  the  immense  advance  and  prosperity  that  is 
going  on.  May  I congratulate  you  warmly  on  this?  What 
I hope  is  that  this  prosperity  will  continue  and  will  be 
based  on  a sound  foundation,  and  I am  sure  there  is  no 
sounder  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  than  a strong  national  spirit.  (Applause.) 

What  I have  seen  of  this  true  Canadian  spirit  makes 
me  feel  convinced  that,  with  it,  there  is  also  a strong 
imperial  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  sovereign  of  this 
empire  (applause),  and  to  the  country  to  which  we  owe 
so  much. 

For  one  in  my  position,  who  has  been  honored  with 
the  high  post  of  Governor-General  of  this  great  country, 
it  is  a great  help  in  doing  all  I can  to  promote  its  interests, 
to  feel  that  I have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  all  Cana- 
dians. (Applause.)  Wherever  I have  been  I have  met 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  the  greatest  good  feeling  and 
the  greatest  loyalty,  and  I should  like  to  bear  witness 
myself  to  how  much  I appreciate  this  splendid  spirit  that 
has  been  shown  to  me. 
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I am  certain  that  when  I return  to  Ottawa  at  the  end 
of  a two  months’  tour  that  I will  be  able  to  inform  His 
Majesty  our  Gracious  Sovereign  of  the  real  affection  and 
devotion  of  his  Canadian  subjects.  (Applause.) 

All  of  you  know  that  probably  there  is  no  sovereign 
who  occupies  the  throne  in  this  day  who  has  a better 
knowledge  of  his  vast  empire  than  our  present  king.  In 
a smaller  way  I have  also  had  the  advantages,  not  only  of 
travelling  but  of  serving  in  many  different  portions  of  the 
empire,  and  this  is  to  me  a source  of  the  deepest  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude  to  feel  that  there  is  more  and  more  a 
strong  spirit  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  strengthening  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

As  I have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  specially  repre- 
senting Vancouver,  may  I ask  you  to  allow  me  to  assure 
you  how  very  much  and  how  very  deeply  I appreciate 
the  immense  trouble  and  expense  that  has  been  taken  to 
show  by  your  outward  decorations  your  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  his  representative. 

I have  admired  the  beautifully  decorated  streets,  the 
splendid  national  arches  put  up  by  different  people  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver,  which  shows  they  have  spared  no 
trouble  or  expense  in  beautifying  the  streets  in  the  manner 
I saw  yesterday.  I hope  you  will  not  mind  my  mention- 
ing it  on  this  occasion.  This  is  probably  the  most  open 
occasion  I may  have  here  and  I do  assure  you  and  those 
who  have  assisted  to  carry  out  this  splendid  reception, 
whom  I will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  per- 
sonally, how  very  much  not  only  myself  but  the  Duchess 
and  my  daughter  have  appreciated  the  reception  we  have 
received.  (Applause.) 

I will  not  take  your  time  up  further.  I am  not  here  to 
make  a political  speech.  I have  only  to  express  my  thanks 
and  my  appreciation  for  the  welcome  you  have  accorded 
me.  I hope  I may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all 
again  on  another  occasion.  (Applause.)  And  I beg  to 
assure  you  how  much  I have  appreciated  the  kind  feeling 
you  have  shown  towards  me  and  how  great  a help  it  is 
to  one  holding  the  high  official  position  I occupy  at  the 
present  moment  to  feel  that  I have  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  Canadians.  (Cheers.) 


MR.  ARTHUR  HAWKES 


ON 


^^How  to  Canadianize  Britain^ ^ 


Thursday,  November  30,  1911 


Mr.  ARTHUR  HAWKES,  Special  Commissioner  of 
Canadian  Immigration,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Club  in  Pender  Hall  on 
Thursday,  November  30.  Before  a large  attendance  of 
members  the  guest  of  honor  chose  as  the  subject  of  his 
remarks,  “How  to  Canadianize  Britain,”  his  address  in 
full  being  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  wept  because  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  If  he  had  been  given  the  job 
that  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  my  remarks,  “How  to 
Canadianize  Britain,” — he  would  have  declined  with 
tears,  because  of  its  impossibility. 

Do  you  think  you  could  teach  Britain  anything?  Not 
by  a jugful!  And  yet,  just  as  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  great  happiness  of  living  in  two  countries  have 
learned  a great  deal  more  than  we  ever  thought  it  was 
possible  to  learn,  I think  we  can  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  some  day  for  us  to  teach  the  Old  Country  some- 
thing; but  we  must  not  say  we  are  doing  it. 

I wish  I had  been  born  in  Canada.  It  must  be  a 
great  thing  to  be  a native-born  Canadian.  Think  of  it! 
To  stand  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia — a wonderfully 
beautiful  coast — to  look  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  to 
where  men  go  down  to  the  great  deep  to  gather  the 
harvest  of  the  sea,  to  find  yourself  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  taking  a look  over  that  great  panorama  of 
magnificent  country,  and  to  know  that  there  has  been 
solved  what  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  an  insoluble 
problem — the  problem  of  finding  how  two  races  could 
live  together,  with  different  speech,  but  the  same  loyalty 
to  the  same  Crown  and  institutions;  to  traverse  Ontario, 
that  has  been  converted  from  a wilderness  into  a garden 
within  living  memory,  or  to  go  westward  around  the 
north  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  through  that  terrible 
wilderness  of  rock  and  forest  and  river  and  lake,  and  to 
know  that  it  shears  right  off  to  the  unbroken  silences 
of  the  northern  sea,  or  to  be  anywhere  in  the  prairie 
country,  and,  if  you  like,  to  ascend  the  Saskatchewan  for 
thirteen  hundred  miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
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summit  of  the  Rockies;  and  to  know  that,  within  my  time 
and  your  time,  for  every  Indian  there  is  a town,  and 
for  every  buffalo  there  is  a carload  of  wheat;  to  cross 
the  mountains  where  man  has  uttered  his  boldest  chal- 
lenge to  Nature  in  her  most  whelming  mood;  to  see  be- 
low a railroad  over  which  you  have  travelled,  hanging 
like  a spider’s  web  on  the  mountain  side;  to  come  right 
down  to  this  city,  and  to  go  a little  farther  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Georgia,  and  to  take  a look  across  at  our 
next  neighbor  Japan — I say  to  so  stand  in  any  one  of 
these  places,  and  to  say  “This  is  my  own,  my  native  land,” 
must  be  magnificent. 

Well,  a great  many  of  us  cannot  say  that.  It  is  not 
our  fault,  just  as  it  is  no  credit  to  you  who  can  say  it. 
We  have  got  to  find  some  sort  of  compensation.  Can  we 
find  it?  I think  we  can — not  very  much. 

After  all,  it  is  not  a small  thing  to  have  been 
cradled  in  the  Mother  of  Nations;  to  have  breathed  the 
same  atmosphere  in  which  have  been  raised  men  who 
have  carried  the  principles  of  liberty  and  fairplay  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  to  know  a country  for 
what  it  is  and  for  what  it  has  done;  to  understand  that 
this  very  day  there  may  be  applied  to  it  the  words  the 
dying  Gaunt  is  said  to  have  used  to  it  : 

This  sceptred  Isle;  this  Royal  throne  of  Kings; 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature,  for  herself  against  infec- 
tion and  the  hand  of  War; 

This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea; 

This  blessed  spot;  this  Earth;  this  Paradise;  this  Eng- 
land; 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls;  this  dear,  dear  land; 

Dear  for  her  reputation  to  all  the  world. 

That  is  the  cradle  in  which  we  were  raised  and  rocked. 

And  if  I interpret  the  possibilities  for  us  as  citizens 
of  this  country,  it  is  that  we  may  consciously  combine 
the  magnificent  opportunities  of  the  new  land  with  the 
magnificent  traditions  and  achievements  of  the  old,  and 
work  out  a high  and  an  exceeding  salvation,  the  noblest 
Nation  that  was  ever  seen  under  any  flag. 

If  I am  right — and  I believe  I am — we  have  got  to 
consider  a great  many  things  more  than  a quotation 
from  Shakespeare,  or  a more  or  less  allusive  picture  of 
what  physical  Canada  is.  We  have  got  to  get  right  down 
to  hardpan,  because  while  poetry  and  scenery  are  all 
very  well,  they  do  not  actually  accomplish  anything. 
They  don’t  turn  a corner  when  the  bank  is  in  rather  a 
frowning  attitude;  and  they  don’t  pull  up  any  stumps  or 
carry  any  grain  to  market. 

I am  not  going  to  assume  that  there  is  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  destiny  of  this  country  as  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  With  all  our  shortcomings — and 
God  knows  we  have  enough  of  them — the  British  Empire 
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is  still  the  greatest  engine  for  civilization  and  progress 
upon  the  earth. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  time  when  every  man  among 
us  should  take  stock  of  the  world  as  he  sees  it,  and  the 
Empire.  It  is  a great  thing,  you  know,  to  imagine  your- 
self running  the  Empire  for  once  in  your  life;  and  after 
all,  when  a man  comes  to  vote,  he  is  the  Prime  Minister 
and  King  of  his  own  vote,  with  just  as  much  responsi- 
bility for  his  share  of  the  national  upbuilding  as  King 
George  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  You  would  not  think 
so  from  the  way  some  of  us  handle  it,  but  it  is  true  never- 
theless. 

When  you  begin  to  look  around,  I think  you  come 
across  this  simple  but  tremendous  fact — that  the  British 
Empire  has  been  made  by  emigration;  and  emigration 
means  the  emigrant,  and  that  means  you  and  me.  The 
word  “emigrant,”  like  the  word  “politician,”  has  been 
rather  degraded  in  the  minds  of  some  people.  Down 
in  Ontario  a few  months  ago,  during  various  discussions 
that  I will  not  further  particularize,  I heard  of  a man — 
probably  he  came  from  my  own  country — who  was  found 
working  on  a farm,  and  he  was  asked,  “You  are  an 
immigrant  to  Canada,  are  you  not?”  And  he  said,  “No, 
I am  not;  I paid  my  own  fare.”  Canada  has  been  made 
by  the  emigrant,  and  the  Empire  has  been  made  by  the 
emigrant;  or  how  else  could  you  have  had  that  building 
up  of  three  Commonwealths  in  all  the  seven  seas?  And 
they  don’t  understand  that  in  the  Old  Country  as  well 
as  they  might,  and  we  don’t  understand  it  as  well  as  we 
ought. 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  sign  of  this  century  in 
the  way  of  parliamentary  institutions?  It  is  the  Imperial 
Conference.  Occasionally  we  think  it  is  more  conference 
than  Imperial,  but  still  it  is  doing  very  well.  It  is  an 
Imperial  Conference,  and  yet  it  has  not  a single  legal 
status  at  all.  I don’t  think  it  is  mentioned  in  any  Act 
of  Parliament — or  even  in  the  statutes  of  the  British 
Columbian  legislature. 

Yet  when  it  meets  in  London,  what  do  the  British 
people  say  about  it — what  do  they  ask  about  it?  They 
don’t  ask  “What  does  Mr.  Asquith  say?”  or  “What  does 
Lloyd  George  say?”  or  even  what  Winston  Churchill 
says?  The  first  and  the  second  and  the  third  and  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth  thing  they  ask  is,  “What  does  Canada 
say?  What  does  Australia  say,  or  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa?”  And  when  the  Conference  is  sitting,  the  whole 
world  is  at  the  key-hole,  wanting  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  John  Bull  and  his  partners  are  likely  to  do  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  Imperial  Conference  is  nothing  more  or  less  in 
the  Imperial  state  than  the  emigrant  come  back.  That 
is  the  size  of  it.  Just  as  the  Empire  has  been  made  by 
the  emigrant,  who  goes  forth  bearing  precious  seed  with 
him,  so  the  Empire  will  be  modernized  and  readjusted 
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to  the  world  conditions,  just  so  far  and  just  so  fast  as  the 
people  in  the  old  land  learn  the  lessons  which  you  and  I 
learned  when  we  were  in  British  Columbia  or  Manitoba 
or  under  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  emigrant  coming  back,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  still 
the  premier  Canadian — though  I did  what  I could  to 
give  him  a little  more  freedom  and  less  responsibility;  Sir 
Wilfrid,  the  emigrant,  even  of  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion, coming  from  the  country  that  was  at  war  with  our 
country,  being  raised  under  the  Union  Jack,  a partici- 
pator in  all  the  institutions  that  have  made  us  what  we 
are;  of  an  emigrant  of  alien  speech  and  ideas,  and  orig- 
inally of  a foreign  Government,  who  has  come  gladly 
and  freely  within  the  circle  of  our  Commonwealth. 

And  another  man,  whom  I last  saw  in  Johannesburg 
the  night  upon  which  the  legislative  government  was  in- 
augurated under  the  Union  Jack,  in  the  Transvaal  in 
1903;  a man  who  was  not  present  in  the  old  Transvaal 
parliament;  the  man  in  the  slouch  hat,  who  dined  with 
me  alone  in  the  Transvaal  Hotel;  then  a farmer,  who 
had  made  a great  name  as  a soldier;  then  a discontented 
citizen  of  the  Empire — today  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 
Africa,  brought  into  the  fold  after  many,  many  days.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  and  Sir  Edward  Morris,  men  of  the  pure 
British  breed,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  migrated 
across  the  sea. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Austra- 
lia, who.  since  the  time  when  I first  came  to  Canada, 
went  out  from  Glasgow,  third-class,  to  dig  in  the  Aus- 
tralian mines — Andrew  Fisher.  He  comes  back  a figure 
of  second  importance  in  the  most  potential  of  all  par- 
liaments of  the  world — the  Imperial  Conference.  There 
is  an  emigrant  come  back.  Any  political  observer  can 
see  that  Andrew  Fisher,  riding  alone  with  Sir  Wilfrid, 
of  the  white  plume,  in  the  Coronation  procession,  that  he 
is  a great  Imperial  figure,  that  he  is  an  asset  to  the  Em- 
pire, but  it  would  have  taken  a man  of  some  discernment 
to  recognize  the  future  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  in 
the  man  who  leaned  over  the  ship’s  rail  and  waved  his 
handkerchief  in  farewell  to  his  mother.  He  was  just 
as  valuable  a man  as  he  is  today  but  they  didn’t  know 
it;  and  over  in  the  old  land  they  have  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  Andrew  Fishers,  but  they  don’t  see  it  in  these 
emigrants  to  whom  the  old  land  cannot  give  the  neces- 
sary opportunity  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

I dare  say  that  there  are  a good  many  old  country- 
men doing  their  best  to  listen  to  me  now.  I wonder  how 
many  of  them  have  been  back  to  what  in  Lancashire  they 
would  call  “t’owld  spot”  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  average  Englishman — I will  not  speak  for  a 
Scotsman,  because  he  is  a mystery  to  me;  he  is  apparently 
a mystery  to  a good  many  others  also.  The  average 
Englishman  has  to  go  back  to  the  Old  Country  in  order 
to  find  out  what  has  happened  to  himself  in  Canada. 
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(Applause.)  I have  been  there,  and  I know.  Were  you 
ever  in  an  Old  Country  village  when  one  of  the  fellows 
has  come  back  from  over  the  seas,  and  have  you  lieard 
what  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  say  about  him?  Why, 
they  will  say  “How  changed;  you  were  not  so  fine  when 
you  went  away.”  He  used  to  get  fifteen  shillings  a week 
— when  he  got  it;  and  he  comes  back,  and  he  wears  better 
clothes,  and  where  he  used  to  look  fifty  times  at  three 
ha’pence,  he  throws  sixpence  away  now  and  won’t  won- 
der what  becomes  of  it.  He  looks  better;  he  talks  bet- 
ter. He  makes  the  best  discovery  that  an  Englishman 
can  ever  discover — that  is,  the  letter  “H.”  I found  it  many 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  a minister  of  grace  to  me 
ever  since.  He  stands  up  better;  he  talks  better;  he  is 
not  the  same  man  at  all.  He  has  got  something  more 
than  mere  money  in  his  pocket;  he  has  got  rid  of  some- 
thing he  used  to  have  when  he  left  that  village;  he  has 
lost  the  note  of  servility  with  which  he  went  humbly 
down  to  buy  his  ticket.  And  over  there,  when  they  see 
that  man  come  back,  and  see  that  Canada  has  made  a 
bigger  man  of  him,  made  him  over  again,  it  is  a lesson 
we  have  got  to  learn.  And  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got 
to  begin  to  apply  it — beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

Now,  what  has  all  that  got  to  do  with  us?  What  has 
that  got  to  do  with  you  and  me?  It  has  got  a good  deal 
to  do  with  us.  For  one  thing  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
new  nation,  fundamentally  British,  but  also  fundamentally 
Canadian,  because  you  will  never  make  Canada  a second 
England,  thank  God!  It  is  of  interest  to  you  and  me  that 
the  man  who  comes  out  from  England,  or  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  does  the  maximum  of  credit  to  the  country 
from  which  he  comes,  and  in  his  speech  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work,  and  in  his  capacity  for  adaptation,  we  shall 
feel  we  can  gladly  say,  “Here  is  a man  who  is  from  the 
same  place  as  I came  from.” 

One  of  the  most  Imperial  services  they  can  render  us 
in  Canada  is  to  teach  in  the  schools  this  curious  mystery 
of  the  letter  “H.”  Let  me  give  you  a little  reminiscence, 
if  I may.  I found  myself  a year  ago  in  the  City  of  Exe- 
ter, with  a number  of  brilliant  writers  who  went  over 
to  see  what  the  West  of  England  was  like.  And  we  were 
magnificently  entertained,  and  when  the  English  are  hos- 
pitable, they  know  how  to  do  it.  (Applause.)  You  bet 
they  do.  So  do  the  Canadians.  (Applause.)  The  finest 
example  of  hospitality  I ever  saw  was  when  I was  a 
boy  on  the  prairie,  hunting  for  a horse  that  had  got 
away  from  us;  and  I came  to  the  place  of  a Canadian,  an 
old  “forty-niner”;  I believe  he  is  living,  cussing  and  swear- 
ing yet.  I was  only  a kid,  and  I was  put  to  hunt  the 
vanished  horse.  I came  to  this  place,  and  the  old  lady 
asked  me  to  come  in  and  have  a rest.  It  was  ten  o’clock, 
and  I had  been  riding  since  five.  She  asked  me  whether 
I would  have  some  cake  and  milk.  I said  “No,”  when  I 
meant  “Yes,”  for  five  hours  on  horseback  takes  it  out  of 
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you.  The  old  man  was  painting  a cupboard;  I can  see 
him  yet;  and  he  turned  around  to  me  and  said,  “You  fill 
your  belly,  boy;  you  don’t  know  whether  you  will  get 
any  dinner.”  That,  by  the  way. 

They  gave  us  a banquet  at  Exeter,  and  the  Mayor 
and  Chairman  and  Bishop,  and  all  those  kind  of  fellows 
were  there,  and  they  put  me  up  to  propose  a toast  to 
Fair  Devon.  I declined  to  talk  about  Drake  and  the  im- 
mortal game  of  bowls,  or  the  men  of  Bidwell;  I asked 
their  leave  to  propose  that  toast  as  it  seemed  to  me 
it  would  be  done  by  the  Devonian  who  is  living  in  a log 
shack  north  of  the  Saskatchewan,  if  he  had  come  back. 

I tried  to  put  myself  in  his  place  and  to  say  the  things 
that  he  had  found  out,  and  would  have  said;  and  one  of 
them  was  that  he  had  to  come  to  the  north  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan in  order  to  find  out  what  a great  country  he 
had  left  behind  him,  because  nobody  had  ever  told  him 
that  before — that  he  was  as  great  a countryman  as  the 
Mayor  in  the  chair,  or  the  Bishop,  or  the  Chairman,  or 
the  Colonel,  or  the  Parson,  or  the  Squire. 

If  I am  right  that  emigration  from  Britain  is  the 
means  by  which  they  are  going  to  re-create  themselves, 
in  what  way  can  we  contribute  to  that?  Or  how,  in  any 
shape,  can  we  be  said  to  Canadianize  Britain?  Well,  a 
great  phrase  coined  by  a great  statesman  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  people  must  learn  to  think  Imper- 
ially. And  in  the  past,  when  they  have  been  thinking 
Imperially,  I think  most  of  them  have  thought  from  the 
meridian  of  Downing  street  and  Whitehall,  and  they 
have  only  thought  that  they  thought  Imperially.  Be- 
cause thinking  Imperially  is  thinking  Canadianly,  and 
thinking  Australianly,  and  thinking  after  the  manner  of 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

The  British  Isles  are  what  they  are  because  of  their 
great  trade.  There  is  very  considerable  nervousness  over 
there  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  the  future.  I don't 
wonder  at  it.  They  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand 
that  in  the  competitive  market,  which  is  the  vital  basis 
of  their  prosperity,  the  customer  is  the  king.  They  have 
got  to  learn  that.  You  have  heard  them  come  here  and 
say,  “This  is  American,  or  this  is  Canadian.  We  don’t 
make  these  things.  We  don’t  do  it  that  way  over  there.” 
They  have  got  to  learn  it.  Just  as  soon  as  the  British 
manufacturer  learns  that  he  has  to  make  things  for  his 
customer,  as  he  likes  them,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  get  patterns  back  from  Canada,  he  begins  to  think 
Canadianly. 

When  they  send  out  a man  of  that  type  from  the  vil- 
lage, he  begins  to  change  the  texture  of  his  mind;  he  is 
typical  of  the  man  I have  spoken  of,  and  he  changes 
exactly  as  the  Southdown  sheep,  brought  on  to  the  up- 
lands of  Ontario,  in  a few  years  changes  the  texture 
of  its  wool.  Just  as  soon  as  they  can  see  in  that  village 
what  is  happening  to  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea,  just 
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so  soon  will  they  be  the  better  prepared  when  they 
come  to  Canada,  and  just  so  soon  shall  we  have  that 
reflexed  influence  outside  which  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  never  yet  understood, 
or  tried  to  understand,  the  questions  of  how  much  we 
can  utilize  successfully  the  Britisher  in  Canada  as  a means 
of  re-creating  the  mind  of  the  Old  Country,  Let  me  give 
you  an  illustration,  and  then  I will  stop.  I don’t  mind 
confessing  that  with  me  the  possibility  of  doing  some- 
thing inside  the  British  Empire  is  to  help  it  realize  itself. 
I realized  long  ago  that  the  Empire  was  you  and  I 
and  fellows  like  ourselves.  Those  great  dukes  that  did 
great  things  in  history  were  not  a bit  bigger  than  you 
and  me;  they  only  looked  bigger  because  they  were  so 
far  away. 

Now,  here  in  British  Columbia,  the  difference  between 
a Cabinet  Minister  and  a sheep  is  just  this,  that  the 
nearer  you  get  to  a sheep,  the  bigger  he  looks.  But  I 
shall  speak  a word  to  those  who  are  trying  to  Christian- 
ize the  Chinaman  in  China;  I would  like  to  take  a leaf 
out  of  their  book.  Some  of  you  are  connected  with  the 
churches,  and  the  church  will  maintain  a missionary  iu 
China,  and  be  much  more  interested  in  the  re-creation 
of  some  fellows  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  or 
some  other  god-forsaken  place.  That  is  all  right.  But 
when  we  are  trying  to  re-create  a nation,  and  to  re-create 
the  Empire,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  do  something 
with  our  own  kith  and  kin.  (Applause.)  Supposing — 
as  a mere  supposition — that  you,  sir,  should  come  from 
a village  in  Warwickshire,  and  have  done  mighty  well 
in  Canada;  supposing  you  could  find  in  that  village  a 
family  the  father  of  which  is  an  industrious  and  capable 
and  ambitious  man — a man  who  is  closely  related  to  the 
soil,  who  takes  the  prizes  at  the  Cottage  Garden  Show  : 
supposing  you  can  take  that  man  and  set  him  down  in 
the  valleys  in  British  Columbia,  and  finance  him,  the 
way  you  sometimes  want  the  bank  to  finance  you,  and 
show  him  how.  You  will  find  that  the  story  of  his 
progress  is  told  in  that  village  that  he  came  from  in  War- 
wickshire. What  are  you  going  to  do  by  that?  You  are 
going  to  start  up  and  plant  and  sow  the  seeds  in  that 
village  of  an  ambition  to  come  to  Canada,  and  it  will  be 
the  greatest  ambition  of  a lot  of  youngsters  that  are 
growing  up  there  if  they  can  find  somebody  in  Canada 
to  give  them  the  chance  that  their  former  mates  had. 
You  can  apply  that  idea  as  a possibility;  but  if  you  are 
interested  in  foreign  missions,  get  a little  interested  also 
in  Imperial  missions.  (Applause.) 

Taking  that  just  as  a suggestion,  which  any  man  in 
this  audience  can  improve  upon — because  no  man  who 
ever  lived  in  the  West  could  learn  anything  from  a man 
from  the  East  without  improving  a great  deal  upon  it — 
don’t  you  see  that  the  extent  to  which  we  can  influence 
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Britain  is  alsolutely  incalculable,  and  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  day  to  come  when  we,  in  this  nation,  which  we 
shall  have  built  with  our  own  hands,  are  the  most  pow- 
erful ingredient  in  the  British  Empire,  and  that  we  can 
look  to  the  West  from  this  Coast,  and  to  the  East  from 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  know  that  we  are  doing 
what  has  never  been  done  before,  making  ourselves  great 
and  humble,  and  contributing  to  the  increasing  great- 
ness of  the  land  from  which  we  all  originally  sprung. 
And  with  them  over  there,  and  ourselves  here,  working 
along  that  line.  I think  we  may  remember  the  words  of 
the  blind  Puritan  poet  : “Methinks  I see  in  my  mind  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  raising  herself  like  a strong 
man  out  of  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Me- 
thinks I see  her  as  an  eagle,  renewing  her  mighty  youth, 
kindling  her  undazzled  eye  at  the  full,  mid-day  beam.” 


SIR  JOHN  KIRK 


ON 

^Nothing  Too  Good  for  the  Children  ’ 


Monday^,  January  15,  1912 

Nothing  too  Good  for  the  Children”  was  the  topic 
of  an  inspiring  address  by  Sir  John  Kirk  before 
the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  on  Monday,  January 
15.  His  address  follows  ; 

Anyone  might  be  proud  of  being  the  guest  of  the 
Canadian  Club  and  be  accorded  such  a greeting  as  I 
have  received  at  your  hands  today.  I am  pleased  to  be 
received  as  a brother-Britisher — (applause) — just  passing 
round  the  world  and  spending  a few  hours  in  Vancouver, 
reviving  memories  of  a former  visit  and  prepared  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  progress  made  in  every  depart- 
ment. Vancouver  has  been  well  termed  the  Liverpool  of 
the  Pacific,  and,  if  it  goes  on  at  this  rate,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  its  great  develop- 
ment. I scarcely  knew  where  I was,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years. 

I take  it  that  the  object  of  the  Canadian  Club  is  just 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  brotherhood  among 
members  of  the  British  race,  and,  as  such,  I accept  the 
compliment  paid  me  today  and  cordially  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  afforded  me  of  being  your  guest.  I take  it 
as  a great  compliment  that  busy  city  men  should  gather  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  day  while  we  think  about 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 

During  my  trip  through  the  British  Empire,  following, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  All  Red  Route,  I have  been  impress- 
ed by  the  vastness  and  possibilities  of  the  Overseas  Do- 
minions, and  have  never  been  more  proud  of  being  a 
humble  British  subject  than  I am  today.  (Applause.)  I 
only  wish  that  a good  many  of  my  compatriots  in  Eng- 
land— in  London  particularly — could  come  this  journey  to 
widen  their  outlook,  broaden  their  sympathies,  extend 
their  ideas,  and  make  them  better  British  subjects.  I 
say  it  with  all  humility  that  we  are  rather  insular  ,at 
home  and  want  a little  more  broadening  of  vision  and  a 
greater  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  realm  which  owns  the 
loyal  sway  of  good  King  George.  (Applause.) 

I am  not  here  today  to  talk  about  material  resources 
of  the  Empire.  I have  been  very  much  impressed  all  round 
by  the  desire  to  show  me  whatever  natural  resources 
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and  products  have  been  abounding  around  the  cities 
I have  been  visiting — the  lumber  regions,  the  mines 
of  Ballarat,  maybe,  the  wheat  belts  where  I have  seen 
such  vast  areas  under  cultivation.  I have  thought  very 
often  that  we  are  acting  like  the  prodigal,  and  presently 
shall  have  to  stay  our  hands  and  be  less  wasteful  with 
the  materials  God  has  given  us  so  bountifully.  We  are 
centering  ourselves  very  much  upon  the  physical,  some- 
times to  the  detriment  of  the  higher  things  of  life,  and, 
wherever  I have  been,  I have  always  asked  about  the 
child-life,  because  I realize  that  at  the  back  of  all  our 
problems  lies  that  of  the  child.  We  may  prosper  in 
every  sort  of  material  wealth,  but  unless  we  look  after 
the  children — the  true  wealth  of  life — we  shall  be  in  a 
parlous  state.  (Applause.)  One  .socialistic  writer  seri- 
ously made  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  placed — 
preferably  in  Westminster  Abbey — a fine  baby,  and  be- 
fore any  of  our  legislators  of  whatever  party  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  should  sit  for  two  hours  con- 
templating this  baby — (laughter), — and,  whatever  subject 
he  may  be  advocating,  it  will  all  centre  itself  in  the  life 
and  welfare  of  that  little  child.  (Applause.) 

In  dwelling  upon  this  subject  I need  make  no  apology 
— we  are  all  interested  in  children.  Affection  for  the 
child  breaks  down  every  barrier.  It  is  the  only  subject 
about  which  I know  anything  at  all.  (Laughter.)  It  has 
been  my  privilege  for  fifty  years  to  be  associated  with 
those  who  have  tried  to  lift  up  the  little  ones  from  con- 
ditions which,  happily,  you  are  free  from  in  these  newer 
countries.  We  are  face  to  face  in  London  with  poverty, 
limitations,  and  distress  such  as  I have  not  seen  in  any 
Overseas  Dominion.  I pray  God  you  may  never  ex- 
perience the  depth  of  poverty  and  distress  which  obtains 
in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  population  in  the  old 
land.  You  are  starting  afresh  and  may  prevent  some  of 
these  evils  from  which  we  suffer,  because  the  dead  hand 
has  been  upon  us  with  regard  to  land  and  other  things 
which  have  created  a great  deal  of  distress  from  which 
we  are  at  the  present  day  suffering.  But  we  are  rejoiced 
today  that  there  is  a better  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
child.  (Applause.) 

There  passed  away  recently  a worthy  merchant  of 
Glasgow,  William  McHeath,  who  for  some  forty  years 
devoted  his  health,  intelligence,  wealth,  and  affection  to 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  children  of  Glasgow.  His  motto 
was,  “Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  children.”  Whether 
it  was  fresh-air  homes — of  which  he  had  several  given  by 
generous  friends — or  arrangements  for  looking  after  the 
feeding,  morals,  or  religious  training  of  the  children,  he 
must  always  have  the  very  best.  What  William  McHeath 
did  for  Glasgow,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  early  days,  did 
for  London.  (Applause.)  As  we  recall  the  conditions 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  found  to  obtain  seventy  years 
ago,  it  seems  to  land  us  back  in  the  age  of  barbarism.  We 
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read,  for  instance,  of  little  girls  of  six  and  seven  being 
chained  together  to  drag  the  coal  through  the  mines  and 
to  work  many  hours  underground.  I remember  in  my 
own  time  little  boys  of  eight  and  nine  being  sent  up 
chimneys  to  scrape  away  the  soot,  and  often  they  got 
hemmed  in  in  the  chimneys,  and  sometimes  the  masters 
fired  wisps  of  straw  to  hasten  them,  and  they  generated 
disease  through  the  soot.  Then  Lord  Shaftesbury  came 
along  and  passed  the  bill  that  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  work  under  such  conditions.  It  was  this  sort  of 
thing  which  led  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends  to  start 
the  Ragged  Schools,  the  first  organized  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  manifold  miseries  of  the  children.  (Applause.) 

I rejoice  today  that  many  of  these  early  efforts  are  being 
adopted  by  the  State,  and  the  lot  of  the  child  is  a very 
great  deal  better  for  these  early  efforts.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  able  to  say  at  a public  meeting  and  banquet 
given  to  him  at  the  Mansion  House  that  they  had  been 
instrumental,  through  these  Ragged  Schools,  in  taking 
off  the  streets  some  300,000  children  who  might  have 
drifted  into  a life  of  crime.  (Applause.)  Now  we  re- 
joice that  throughout  the  Empire  there  is  free  education 
for  every  boy  and  girl — an  enormous  step  in  advance — 
and  there  is  a better  time  still  coming  for  the  little  ones. 

We  have  arrived  at  certain  basic  ideas,  that,  to  rightly 
estimate  the  value  of  child-life  and  do  the  best  for  the 
children,  we  must  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  certain 
principles — the  right  of  every  child  to  be  well  born. 
(Applause.)  Unless  we  concern  ourselves  about  the 
stock  we  shall  be  far  more  unwise  than  the  farmer  is. 
(Applause.)  There  was  great  alarm  over  England  about 
the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  caused  by  the  fact  that  a large 
number  of  the  recruits  for  the  army  had  to  be  disqualified 
on  the  score  of  physique,  and  there  was  a feeling  that  we 
were  degenerating  as  a nation.  A Royal  Commission 
was  hastily  summoned,  and  the  general  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  was  that,  if  we  had  not  begun  to  degenerate,  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  doing  so,  and  that  we  must  set  our 
house  in  order  if  we  would  seek  to  preserve  that  virility 
which  has  characterized  the  British  people  from  the 
start.  (Applause.)  Now  the  science  of  eugenics  is  doing 
a great  deal,  but  between  the  laws  of  heredity  and  ,en^- 
vironment  we  realize  that,  unless  the  children  are  well 
born  and  have  a healthy  moral  tendency,  they  will  not  be 
worth  very  much.  (Applause.) 

I have  noticed  in  my  travels  certain  trends  in  the 
national  and  Imperial  life  which  will  militate  against  a 
good  generation  coming  after  us.  Those  forces  are  going 
on  in  our  midst  which,  unless  they  are  checked,  will  lead 
to  disaster.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  go  into  them 
fully.  It  should  concern  us  as  a community  as  to  whether 
conditions  are  as  good  as  they  might  be  for  a healthy 
generation  to  come  or  not.  And  the  more  we  go  into 
these  details  the  better  it  will  be. 
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May  I not  emphasize  the  value  of  motherhood?  (Ap- 
plause.) Some  three  years  ago  we  had  a picture  in  the 
Royal  Academy  giving  various  types  of  womanhood. 
Every  class  of  womanhood  was  illustrated  in  pictorial 
fashion.  The  central  figure  was  that  of  a mother  nursing 
her  babe  and  the  title  of  the  picture  was,  “The  Greatest 
of  These.”  Unless  we  exalt  motherhood  we  shall  be  in  a 
very  bad  way  in  regard  to  the  future.  (Applause.)  Some 
people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  honor  those 
who  help  us  in  this  way.  Without  motherly  care  how 
can  the  most  helpless  of  God’s  creatures  grow  into 
vigorous  manhood?  Has  not  one  of  your  Canadian  writ- 
ers said:  “If  every  boy  and  girl  was  well  mothered  up 

till  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  should  have  the  stream  of  re- 
jected childhood  reduced  to  a very  small  rivulet.”  (Ap- 
plause.) Recently  the  president  of  the  United  States 
uttered  an  urgent  note  upon  the  question  of  population 
and  the  value  of  motherhood.  We  shall  lose  our  place  in 
the  scale  of  nations  which,  happily,  we  now  occupy,  if 
we  are  not  careful  of  the  child-life.  (Applause.) 

Let  me  emphasize  the  value  of  the  home.  I have 
noticed  through  all  Australasia  the  breaking  up  and  re- 
laxing of  home  life.  Is  it  not  significant  that  the 

English  nation  is  the  only  one  which  has  the 

sacred  word  “home”  in  its  vocabulary?  Let  us  see  to  it 

that  any  indications  in  our  midst  that  detract  from  the 

advantages  of  home  life  be  arrested.  (Applause.)  I speak 
more  particularly  just  now  because  of  Australian  life. 
There,  young  people  mature  early;  there  is  very  little 
twilight,  a great  deal  of  open-air  life,  and  it  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  cummunity  that  the  state  of  things 
which  exists  there  should  exist.  If  we  have  a poor  idea  ' 
of  the  value  of  child-life,  we  shall  not  think  much  of  its 
development.  Sometimes  I recall  a parody  upon  Dr. 
Watts’  verses  about  child-life,  which  runs  : 

“Whene’er  I take  my  walks  abroad 
How  many  kids  I see. 

Then  I go  home  and  thank  the  Lord 
They  don’t  belong  to  me.” 

(Laughter.)  When  that  feeling  obtains  largely  in  a 
community  it  is  not  good. 

I congratulate  you  upon  the  advanced  state  of  things 
in  Canada.  I met  Mr.  Kelso,  of  Toronto,  some  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  and  know  him  to  be  a lover  of  children 
and  one  who  has  used  his  influence  very  helpfully  in  re- 
ference to  child-life.  I was  so  glad  to  hear  that  in  British 
Columbia  you  have  a real  Father  of  the  Children.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  go  with  Mr.  South  into  the  midst  of 
his  big  family  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  children.  It 
was  a pleasure  as  we  approached  the  building  to  see  the 
glee  of  the  children  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  South.  I liked 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home.  The  children  were  happy  and 
looked  into  your  faces  fearlessly.  I am  sure  the  utmost 
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is  being  done  for  these  stranded,  handicapped  children. 
(Applause.) 

Children  have  the  right  to  fresh  air  and  wholesome 
food  and  decent  surroundings.  In  London  I am  ashamed 
to  say  we  are  obliged  to  feed  some  60,000  children  at  the 
present  time  in  order  that  they  may  receive  their  educa- 
tion from  the  council  schools.  There  are  areas  in  Lon- 
don now  where  you  cannot  get  a green  spot  without 
trudging  one  or  two  miles,  although  we  are  getting  more 
parks  than  formerly.  A good  deal  is  being  done  by  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund.  This  gave  a fortnight’s  fresh  air  to 
8,000  children  last  year  and  a day’s  romp  in  Epping 
Forest  to  over  100,000.  (Applause.)  The  Pearson  Fresh 
Air  Fund  showed  many  of  these  little  ones  for  the  first 
time  what  a blade  of  grass  and  a wild  flower  looked  like 
in  their  natural  surroundings.  In  connection  with  that  fund 
no  fewer  than  250,000  children  had  a day  in  the  country. 
Then  we  are  supplying  them  with  boots  and  clothing. 
We  are  asking  today  in  London  for  some  30,000  pairs  of 
boots  to  protect  the  children  against  weather  such  as  to- 
day— this  is  typical  London  winter  weather,  sloppy  and 
muddy.  (Laughter.)  We  have  a doctor  and  nurses  in 
the  homes. 

The  children  have  a right  to  protection  by  law,  and  the 
whole  world  has  come  round  to  that  conclusion.  When 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837  there  was  not 
a single  Act  on  the  Statute  Book  in  England  recognizing 
the  rights  of  the  child.  The  child  was  just  a chattel  of 
its  parents  till  it  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
a great  deal  of  cruelty  and  neglect  was  practised.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  various  enactments  which  have  been 
passed  and  crystallised  in  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel’s  Child- 
ren’s Act  of  1907,  which  combined  all  the  previous  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  child,  one  hundred  separate 
clauses  protecting  the  child  from  evil  surroundings  and 
bad  homes,  the  atmosphere  of  the  saloon,  stopping  boys 
from  cigarette  smoking,  punishing  parents  for  cruelty  to 
children,  and,  in  the  Juvenile  Courts,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Canada. 

Above  all  things  is  the  child  entitled  to  education. 
We  have  advanced  stage  by  stage  in  the  Old  Country. 
I have  been  through  schools  in  Western  Australia  and 
other  States,  and  was  delighted  at  the  advance  made  in 
every  respect,  and  I feel  sure  the  same  advance  must 
have  been  made  in  Canada,  though  I have  not  yet  had 
time  to  see  the  schools  here.  We  have  practically  wiped 
out  that  ignorance  which  obtained  a short  time  ago. 

Then,  in  regard  to  provision  for  play.  We  are  con- 
cerned in  England  about  our  half-timers.  A child  often 
occupies  himself  or  herself  in  industrial  pursuits  during 
part  of  the  day,  and  school  the  other  part.  We  are  trying 
to  cut  that  out.  I am  glad  to  notice,  too,  the  develop- 
ment everywhere  of  kindergarten,  surrounding  the  child- 
ren with  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  play. 
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I must  utter  one  other  word,  though  I may  not  carry 
you  all  with  me.  In  England  today  we  still  retain  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  jfor 
emphasising  this  today.  (Applause.) 

If  you  don’t  pay  the  rates  for  these  advantages  to 
children,  you  pay  them  in  another  form — death-rates,  il- 
literates, intemperates,  and  degenerates.  (Applause.) 

I know  that  you,  as  business  men,  concerned  about 
material  progress  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  will 
withhold  nothing  from  the  children.  I remember  upon 
one  occasion  some  gentleman,  advocating  the  cause  of 
an  orphanage,  saying  that,  if  all  the  money  which  had 
been  spent  upon  the  institution  had  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  only  one  boy,  it  had  been  well  worth  the  money. 
Afterwards  he  was  called  to  question  as  to  whether  that 
was  not  an  exaggerated  statement.  “Well,”  he  said,  “not 
if  it  was  my  boy.”  (Applause.)  That  is  the  secret. 

We  must  have,  if  we  are  to  have  a good  child-life,  a 
healthy  municipal  life.  You  have  just  had  your  elections 
here,  and  unless  we  get  the  best  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  take  a healthy  interest  in  municipal  life  things 
are  sure  to  go  wrong.  There  is  a temptation  in  new 
communities  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  affairs 
which,  perhaps,  for  the  moment  are  more  lucrative.  If 
the  municipal  life  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  unworthy  it 
will  be  a bad  thing  for  the  community  and  react  upon 
child-life.  There  should  be  plenty  of  parks  and  open 
spaces  for  the  children  in  all  our  towns,  notwithstanding 
real  estate  values.  We  want  a strong  municipality  to 
control  the  liquor  traffic  and  check  the  growth  of  vice. 

Then  I want  to  advocate  this  as  a practice  : why 
should  we  have  so  many  childless  homes?  There  is  not 
a home  in  the  country  that  has  not  its  pet  animal.  Ini 
our  Rotten  Row  we  see  dear  little  dogs  clothed  by  well- 
known  tailors  and  fed  on  mutton  chops.  I like  dogs,  but 
I like  two-legged  dogs  better.  (Laughter.)  I wish  it  was 
the  practice  of  every  home  to  have  pets  of  another  sort. 
A friend  of  mine  who  had  not  children  of  his  own  had  al- 
ways children  of  other  friends  with  him,  and  when  he 
passed  away,  one  of  his  foster  sons  closed  his  eyes  in  his 
last  moments  and  expressed  filial  affection.  That  might 
be  done  in  dozens  of  homes.  (Applause.)  I am  privileged 
to  know  a great  many  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  carry 
this  idea  out.  I spent  a week-end  with  a young  solicitor 
in  England  in  an  inland  town  who  has  a club  for  three 
hundred  lads.  He  spends  several  nights  a week  with 
them  and  has  won  the  affection  of  all  of  them.  He 
makes  everything  else  in  his  life  secondary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  club,  and  he  says:  “I  get  far  more  out  of 

it  than  I put  into  it.”  He  has  a scout  company,  cricket 
club,  and  so  on,  and  has  proved  a public  benefactor  by 
impressing  his  own  magnetism  and  personality  upon  the 
boys.  (Applause.)  _ It  is  not  possible  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  by  subscription.  Now  the  country  is  crying  out  for 
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scout  leaders  and  leaders  of  boys’  brigades.  There  is  a 
great  chance.  I plead  with  the  young  men  of  this  city 
if  they  will  act  the  big  brothers’  part.  (Applause.) 

If  we  realize  the  value  of  the  child  in  the  domestic, 
national,  social  and  material  life,  we  shall  all  demonstrate 
by  our  generosity  and  action  that  nothing  is  too  good 
for  the  child.  (Applause.) 

Replying  to  a vote  of  thanks,  Sir  John  said: 

I will  just  refer  to  one  scene  before  I left  London. 

I was  privileged  to  take  part  as  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee organizing  the  great  Festival  of  Children  at  the  Cry- 
stal Palace  in  connection  with  the  Coronation  festivities. 
There  were  100,000  children.  The  King  said  to  me  as  we 
walked  down  the  middle  aisle  that  he  wished  the  children 
to  see  the  Pageant  of  History,  the  glorious  traditions  we 
all  shared,  and  he  also  desired  that  they  might  go  round 
the  wonderful  electric  railway  illustrating  the  All  Red 
Route.  That  is  the  spirit  we  all  want  more  and  more — 
(applause), — a larger  vision.  Let  us  glory  in  the  past  and 
do  the  best  we  can  for  the  present  and  take  care  of  our 
little  ones  for  the  future  so  that  we  may  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  Empire  over  the  whole  world.  . 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  FORBES-ROBERTSON.  the  eminent  English 
actor,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a luncheon  of  the 
Canadian  Club  on  Thursday,  January  25,  in  Dominion 
Hall,  when  he  addressed  the  members  as  follows  ; 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,^ — This  is  net  the 
first  time  that  I have  had  the  honor  of  addressing  members 
of  the  Canadian  Club — an  institution  that  I need  not,  in- 
deed, laud,  for  it  needs  no  laudation  from  me.  At  all 
events  I am  very  satisfied,  gentlemen,  from  my  experience 
in  travelling  over  Canada  to  your  great  cities  and  finding 
this  admirable  institution  wherever  I have  been.  I am 
persuaded  that  it  is  invaluable  to  Canada,  that  it  is  one, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  vital  cords  of  this  great  continent. 
(Applause.) 

When  I look  round  and  see  this  large  gathering  I 
am  filled  with  embarrassment  lest  I do  not  do  the  oc- 
casion honor,  proper  honor,  as  I wish  in  my  heart  to  do. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  any  lapses  on 
my  part,  because  the  actor,  the  interpreter,  has  always  his 
words  given  to  him,  and  when  he  has  to  speak  his  own 
words,  his  own  feelings,  his  own  emotions,  he  naturally 
feels  some  embarrassment. 

I was  only  a few  moments  ago  told  that,  when  I first 
came  to  the  Pacific  shores  twenty-six  years  ago,  there 
was  no  such  place  as  Vancouver.  I was  perfectly  amazed, 
carried  oflf  my  feet,  for  I never  realised  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  walking  your  streets  one  would  imagine  that 
you  had  existed  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  rather  than 
something  less  than  twenty-six.  Gentlemen,  I belong  to 
a calling  the  members  of  which  in  many  instances  come 
into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  I 
have  visited  Canada  (this  is  my  seventh  visit,  and  so 
my  experience  as  regards  Canadians,  I may  venture  to 
say,  is  pretty  sound)  (applause) — and  I have  a very  fair 
idea  of  the  feeling  of  Canadians  towards  the  Old  Coun- 
try. (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  the  ties,  I feel  sure,  between 
the  Old  Country  and  its  greatest  Colony  are  very  strong 
and  lasting.  (Applause.)  They  are  bonds  of  steel,  and  I 
speak  with  confidence  because,  as  I have  told  you,  my 
way  of  life  leads  me  to  meet  many  men,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Old  Country  is  a beautiful  thing.  (Applause.) 
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There  is  an  important  characteristic  in  human  nature 
— the  characteristic  of  reverence,  respect  for  things,  men, 
ind  institutions,  and  I think  in  our  strenuous  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  men  and  women  over  the  world, 
^he  civilised  world,  sometimes  are  apt  to  forget,  and  even 
to  ignore,  the  value  of  these  qualities.  The  sense 
>f  respect,  where  respect  is  due,  and  the  sense  of  rev- 
erence seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  a poetical  tribute  that 
A^e  should  all  nourish  and  foster.  (Applause.)  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we,  the  great  English-speaking  peoples, 
the  British  and  the  Canadian  British,  whenever  we  hear 
the  National  Anthem,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
always  feel  a throb  which  is,  perhaps,  a little  difficult  to 
describe — an  emotional  throb  which  penetrates  into  the 
soul.  The  anthem  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  so 
much  in  the  past,  the  glories  of  our  race,  and  the  splen- 
dours of  our  undertakings.  (Applause.)  I had  an  in- 
stance the  other  day  of  what  reverence  and  what  loyalty 
mean,  when  I was  reading  a letter  describing  the  state 
of  mind  of  my  daughter  Chloe,  aged  two.  (Laughter.) 
It  appears  that  Miss  Chloe  has  a very  great  objection  to 
having  any  new  hat  or  bonnet  tried  on  her  head;  she 
tears  it  off  and  throws  it  on  the  ground.  (Laughter.) 
This  I have  seen  myself,  and  I gather  that  during  the 
absence  of  her  male  parent,  this  weakness,  this  insubor- 
dination, has  rather  developed.  (Laughter.)  But  from  the 
last  reports  I hear  that  the  two  elder  girls  have  discov- 
ered a remedy.  And  what  do  you  suppose,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  remedy  is?  It  appears  that  when  the 
new  hat  or  bonnet  has  to  be  tried  on  the  child  stands 
perfectly  still  and  faces  the  ordeal,  though  disagreeable 
to  her,  and  it  is  done  in  this  fashion.  My  oldest  and 
second  girls  stand  in  front  of  her  and  sing  the  National 
Anthem,  and  she  is  as  quiet  as  a lamb.  (Laughter.)  That 
is  a positive  fact,  and  I have  it  on  the  best  authority. 
(Laughter.)  I was  rejoiced — rejoiced  at  this  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  my  daughter  Chloe,  showing  that  even 
at  the  age  of  two  she  has  developed  a sense  of  reverence. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  refer  to  your  distinguished 
Earl  Grey— (applause)— and  I call  him  your  Earl  Grey 
because  he  was  your  Earl  Grey,  and  is  so  yet  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge.  (Applause.)  No  man  ever  lived' who 
I venture  to  think,  understood  and  did  more  for  Canada 
than  Earl  Grey.  (Applause.)  He  was  always  very  strong 
on  this  question  of  reverence.  Of  course,  I do  not  sug- 
gest that  it  would  apply  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  My  feeling  is— and  I gather 
that  it  permeates  to  a certain  extent  through  civilisation 
all  over  the  world — that  we  who  hold  at  the  present 
moment  in  our  hands  so  much  for  future  generations 
should  remember  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  respect  and 
reverence,  where  respect  and  reverence  are  due. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I suppose  I should  say  a few 
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words  about  niy  calling.  I do  not  know  that  I have  any- 
thing very  fresh  to  say  on  the  subject  beyond  this  : that 
many  of  us,  at  different  times,  hear  the  carper,  maybe  in 
the  press,  maybe  in  the  drawing-room,  the  library,  or  at 
the  public  dinner;  we  hear  the  carper  talking  about  the 
decadence  of  the  drama  and  the  splendours  of  the  “good 
old  days.”  Gentlemen,  I have  been  a student,  and  still 
am,  I hope,  of  my  calling  for  thirty-six  years,  and  I pre- 
sume to  tell  you  that  the  splendours  of  the  “good  old 
days”  is  all  nonsense.  I knew  the  “good  old  days,”  and, 
believe  me,  the  improvements,  the  developments,  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  the  drama,  both  by  the 
actors,  interpreters,  and  dramatists  is  something  pheno- 
menal. I do  not  say  but  that  in  those  days  there  were 
not  two  or  three  very  remarkable  pinnacles  sticking  up, 
so  to  speak,  far  above  the  ordinary  plane;  but  the  situa- 
tion now,  gentlemen,  is  this,  that  the  standard  throughout 
is  far  higher  than  ever  it  was  when  I first  went  on  the 
stage.  Indeed,  everything  in  the  way  of  art  has  advanced 
and  improved.  It  cannot  fail  to  do  anything  else.  There 
is  more  appreciation  of  music,  more  understanding  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  so,  naturally,  there  is  more 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  drama. 

If  one  were  to  take  a play  that  had  had  a great  suc- 
cess, for  instance,  in  the  great  cities  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  if  you  were  to  read  that  play  now,  and  itake  a 
successful  play  of  a serious  bent,  and  compare  the  two, 
there  would  be  no  comparison  whatever.  Dramatists 
have  more  ambitious  views;  they  are  prompted  to  deal 
with  subjects  that  they  could  not  deal  with  before,  for 
they  would  never  have  had  an  audience. 

I presume  to  touch  upon  my  own  play — the  play  that 
I am  giving  at  the  present  moment.  I know  very  well 
that  the  success  and  popularity  of  that  play  would  have 
been  impossible,  utterly  impossible  twenty-six  years  ago, 
and  even,  I may  say,  fifteen  years  ago.  People  realise 
now,  and  audiences  want  now,  something  more  than  an 
alluring  love-story  or  a sensational  melodrama,  and  they 
call  from  the  actor  more  careful  consideration  of  his  in- 
terpretation, that  he  may  not  overstep  the  modesty  of 
nature. 

Of  course,  there  is  a great  deal  of  good  fortune  in  the 
matter  of  the  financial  side  with  regard  to  my  calling  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  good  play,  and,  incidentally, 
I may  mention  what  was  told  me  by  my  manager,  M^. 
Burton,  yesterday.  He  was  speaking  with  a manager  of 
some  other  theatre,  and  the  latter  was  complimenting 
him  upon  the  success  of  “The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,”  and  he  said,  “Wonderful  business,  wonderful 
business,  Mr.  Burton;  your  attraction  is  doing  marvel- 
lous business;  but,  there,  you  have  not  got  an  attraction; 
you  have  got  a disease.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I want  to  make  a little 
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prophecy  as  regards  the  drama  and  its  development  and 
its  opportunities  in  Canada.  I am  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  extraordinary  strides  that  this  country  has  taken 
within  the  last  eight  years  that  I have  known  it,  that  I 
prophesy  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  visited 
by  London  companies,  and  that  they  will  make  a tour 
right  through  Canada  and  back  again  and  look  upon  it 
as  something  in  the  nature  of  their  ordinary  business. 
(Applause.)  When  I say  ordinary  business  I mean  this  : 
that,  of  course,  a London  manager’s  time  is  very  much 
taken  up  when  he  is  paying  the  rent  of  a costly  theatre, 
but  the  communication  between  the  two  countries  is  now 
so  simple,  and  a manager  need  now,  I am  told,  only 
suffer  four  days’  torture  coming  across,  if  he  makes 
Quebec.  I am  persuaded  that  it  will  be  the  custom  for 
London  managers  to  bring  their  great  successes  hot  from 
the  London  stage  and  run  through  this  great  continent. 
(Applause.)  I venture  to  say  that  that  will  be  a good 
thing  for  Canada,  and  it  will  certainly  be  a very  good 
thing  for  the  drama  and  the  London  managers.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  now'  to  try  to  express 
to  you  how  deeply  I feel  the  honor  you  have  put  upon  me. 
You  know,  when  a speaker  wishes  to  express  to  an 
audience  how  deeply  he  feels  upon  such  an  occasion,  it 
is  not  easy  to  phrase  his  remarks  in  such  a way  as  to 
carry  conviction;  his  statement  becomes,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped,  and  we  have  little  faith  in  the  compliment 
coming  from  a man  who  is  having  honors  showered  upon 
him.  But  let  me  say  in  all  seriousness,  as  I have  said 
in  Toronto  and  other  cities  to  your  great  institution — let 
me  say  how  deeply  I appreciate  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  me.  I know  all  about  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
Club;  I know  very  well  the  great  lights  that  have  ad- 
dressed you,  the  number  of  them  and  their  high  position 
in  life,  and  I realize  that  you  have  put  upon  me  an  honor 
which  you  have  given  men  in  all  sorts  of  high  positions 
in  England  and  other  places,  and  I realize  that 
you  have  also  put  upon  my  shoulders  a very 
heavy  burden,  the  burden,  I mean,  that  I should  ffot 
be  able  to  express  to  you  adequately  the  very  great 
honor  you  have  done  me  and  my  profession.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I can  only  wish  this  city  all  sorts  of  good  luck. 
(Applause.)  We  all  need  that — and  prosperity  , and 

may  it  continue  in  its  glorious  course  under  the  great 
flag.  (Applause.) 
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ON 

Forestry  in  British  Columbia 


Tuesday,  Januar^^  30,  1912 

Dealing  with  the  topic,  “Forestry  in  British  Colum- 
bia,” Mr.  A.  C.  Flumerfelt,  of  Victoria,  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  in  Dominion  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  January  30.  Mr.  Flumerfelt  said  : 

Gentlemen, — I am  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Club  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in 
again  having  me  as  your  guest  today.  Indeed,  I am 
doubly  indebted  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  be- 
cause, as  I understand  it,  the  CIuTd  has  made  a departure 
in  that  this  is  the  first  time  a guest  has  been  invited  to 
appear  before  you  a second  time. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  elaborate  on  the  stand  of 
timber  within  the  province,  nor  to  speculate  as  to  the 
value  of  such  timber,  nor  to  draw  any  distinctions  be- 
tween the  coast  or  mountain  sections  of  our  country,  nor 
to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  timber  to  be  found  on 
Vancouver  Island  along  the  new  lines  of  the  E.  & N. 
Railway,  which  would  and  must  delight  the  heart  of  any 
lumberman  who  looks  upon  it.  But  I will  venture  this 
prediction,  that  the  prices  which  stumpage  is  presently 
fetching,  viewed  in  the  light  of,  say,  five  years  hence,  will 
look  exceedingly  small,  particularly  when  one  considers 
that  the  world’s  supply  is  rapidly  diminishing,  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  is  equally  rapidly  increasing,  that 
woods  are  being  put  to  uses  not  known  a few  years  ago, 
with  widening  markets  and  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation; and  with  this  rapid  consumption,  who  is  there 
can  say  what  the  future  of  stumpage,  so  advantageously 
situated  as  ours  is,  may  be  within  the  next  few  years? 

This  subject  is  so  wide,  so  comprehensive,  so  seductive 
and  so  engaging  that  I must  of  necessity  adhere  to  my 
written  manuscript,  otherwise  I may  be  led  into  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  violating  your  thirty-minute  rule,  there- 
fore I will  plunge  at  once  into  the  centre  of  my  subject — 
mines,  fisheries,  agriculture  and  lumbering,  the  profitable 
and  permanent  exploitation  of  which  gives  rise  to  many 
varied  and  serious  problems  with  which  the  political 
leaders  of  this  province  must  of  necessity  grapple.  The 
one  great  central  fact  to  which  your  attention  cannot  be 
too  often  drawn  is  that  the  development  of  each  and 
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every  one  of  them  depends  upon  something  else.  British 
Columbia’s  whole  future  hinges  upon  the  wisdom  of  her 
forest  policy.  (Applause.) 

As  far  as  lumber  is  concerned,  the  immediate  need  of 
forest  protection  stares  one  in  the  face.  Adjacent  to 
every  settlement  and  railway  line  the  charred  ruins  of 
some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the  world  remind  one  silently 
of  this  neglected  duty.  Some  of  us  have  been  distressed 
by  this  for  years.  The  Government,  alive  to  the  urgency 
of  the  matter,  have  now  begun  the  necessary  annual  ex- 
penditure, the  public  is  being  awakened  from  its  indif- 
ference and  apathy,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  a few 
of  the  common-sense  principles  that  every  one  of  us 
considers  essential  in  the  conduct  of  his  daily  business 
will  be  applied  to  the  cutting  of  our  merchantable  timber, 
the  two  hundred  billion  feet  that  stands  upon  our  fifteen 
million  acres  of  commercially  valuable  forest. 

What  does  this  mean?  From  the  best  expert  opinions 
one  can  obtain,  to  place  this  lumber  on  the  cars,  including 
logging,  towing,  sawing,  finishing  and  loading,  will  aggre- 
gate $14.00  per  thousand.  Take  your  pencil  and  make 
the  simple  calculation:  two  hundred  billion  feet  at  $14.00 
per  thousand  would  yield  the  almost  unthinkable  sum  of 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which 
will  of  necessity  be  expended  chiefly  in  labor  and  supplies 
to  market  our  present  stand  of  timber. 

Draw  your  own  picture  what  this  will  mean  by  the 
employment  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  the 
buildings  necessary  to  house  these  men  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  the  clothing  to  clothe  them,  the 
meat,  groceries,  vegetables  and  so  forth  to  feed  them,  and 
the  business  that  will  naturally  flow  therefrom. 

This  has  no  reference  to  the  transportation  charges 
on  this  product,  which,  so  far  as  one  can  estimate,  will 
vary  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  thousand,  depending 
on  the  point  of  delivery.  This  will  make  great  business 
and  will  mean  constant  employment  for  the  transporta- 
tion companies.  Neither  is  this  calculation  intended  to 
make  any  approximation  of  the  profits  arising  through 
the  prosecution  of  this  business. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  with  a proper 
and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  conditions  and  the 
courageous  expenditure  of  sufficient  money,  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  our  timber  crop  perpetual;  were  it  the 
only  asset  possessed  by  the  province,  we  would  still  be 
a people  of  semi-independent  means.  (Applause.) 

Further,  with  the  end  of  the  period  of  waste  and  de- 
struction, with  the  vanishing  of  the  fool’s  paradise  in 
which  we  have  lived  so  long,  effective  protection  will  be 
extended  to  the  young  growth  that  promises  to  become 
very  valuable  timber.  Nature  is  very  kind  to  us  in  this 
Western  country  in  the  matter  of  re-afforestation,  and  it 
is  comparatively  easy  for  the  province,  in  these  two  ways, 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  its  lumbering  industry.  As  a 
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business  community,  moreover,  I sincerely  trust  we  shall 
do  this  good  work  in  time  to  avoid  the  disastrous  experi- 
ence of  our  American  neighbors.  Except  for  minor  damage, 
our  forest  property  is  still  intact.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
us  to  take  to  heart  the  startling  fact  that  eighty  million 
acres  of  good  forest  land  in  the  United  States  have  been 
burned  with  such  severity  that  they  give  no  promise  of 
a second  crop. 

So,  from  the  strictly  commercial  point  of  view,  as  a 
source  of  lumber  for  our  saw  mills  and  as  a 
source  of  public  revenue,  our  more  valuable  timber  lands 
will  claim  attention  from  our  Legislature.  The  point  I 
wish  to  force  upon  your  notice  is  that  forest  protection, 
as  a matter  of  statesmanship  in  this  province,  cannot  be 
considered  only  upon  these  narrow  lines.  British  Co- 
lumbia is  placed  in  an  unusual  position;  forest  protection 
is  all-important  to  all  its  main  industries. 

Under  the  very  best  of  circumstances,  gentlemen. 
Nature  is  none  too  kind  to  man’s  commercial  enterprise. 
The  snow  of  winter  wastes  itself  in  destructive  floods; 
summer  comes,  and  with  it  drought.  Crops  languish  for 
lack  of  water,  rivers  become  unnavigable,  manufactories 
become  idle  for  lack  of  power.  Some  regions  suffer  less 
than  others  because  of  this,  but  history  teaches  us  in  no 
uncertain  way  that  the  country  that  tampers  with  its 
forest  cover  draws  the  full  force  of  the  evil  upon  itself. 
The  forest  is  Nature’s  reservoir,  the  only  source  (except 
the  glacier)  of  regular  water  supply,  and  it  is  the  regu- 
larity of  supply  that  is  the  foundation  of  most  hun>an 
prosperity  in  a country  such  as  ours. 

We  have  all  seen  pictures  and  read  articles  concerning 
the  man-made  deserts  in  China,  in  the  Holy  Land,  in 
Northern  Africa  and  in  Southern  Europe;  and  although 
interesting  historically,  we  have  dismissed  such  matters 
from  our  minds  as  having  no  possible  application  to  us 
in  this  western  life  of  ours  today.  We  go  further  in  our 
carelessness  and  draw  no  moral  from  what  we  hear  con- 
cerning the  after-effects  of  forest  destruction  in  certain 
of  the  States  upon  this  continent  and  even  in  Eastern 
Canada.  We  have  a sort  of  general  optimistic  feeling  that 
this  province  has  water  in  excessive  abundance,  and  that 
to  talk  about  it  is  mere  waste  of  time.  With  our  million 
and  a half  acres  of  lakes,  our  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers 
— Fraser,  Thompson,  Columbia,  Kootenay,  Kettle,  Stikine, 
Peace  and  Skeena — our  smaller  streams  and  waterfalls, 
we  can  easily  delude  ourselves  that  British  Columbia  at 
anyrate  is  the  one  country  of  the  world  where  the  water- 
supply  needs  no  care.  Some  of  us  (like  the  citizens  of 
Prince  Rupert)  may  even  want  the  visible  supply  to 
stop.  (Laughter.)  But  the  fact  is,  water  in  the  places 
where  it  is  wanted  in  the  province  is  none  too  abundant, 
and  elsewhere  the  amount  is  over-plentiful  for  the  time  be- 
ing only,  simply  because  our  population  is  not  yet  large 
enough  to  make  use  of  it.  According  to  the  expert  of  the 
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Dominion  Government,  we  have  harnessed  less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  obviously  available  power,  while 
another  expert  estimate  places  the  figure  at  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

Already  in  the  east  of  Canada,  official  reports  are  be- 
ginning to  remark  upon  the  diminished  flow  of  certain 
rivers  caused  by  the  destruction  of  forests  at  their  head- 
waters and  along  the  banks.  Already  in  the  West  itself 
forest  reserves  have  been  proclaimed.  For  example,  the 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  now  dedi- 
cated for  the  growing  of  timber  as  a protection  to  the 
source  of  streams  that  irrigate  the  plains  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  The  policy  has  spread  to  British  Colum- 
bia, and  we  are  proclaiming  reserves  ourselves. 

In  the  Forestry  Report,  gentlemen,  we  touch  upon 
this  question.  We  urge  that  the  protection  from  fire  of 
these  reserves  and  also  all  forest  growth  at  high  altitudes 
should  be  a serious  duty  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
that  will  soon  be  created.  Though  we  cannot  gauge  with 
any  certainty  the  value  and  extent  of  our  water-powers 
(estimates  vary  from  two  to  ten  million  horse-power), 
we  know  that  they  are  enormous  and  that  they  need  pro- 
tection. 

As  far  as  utilization  is  concerned,  there  is  a vague 
statement  that  about  one  million  horse-power  is  under 
preliminary  consideration  or  partial  development  in  the 
province.  There  is  the  great  plant  of  the  B.  C.  Electric 
Company  at  Buntzen;  the  million-and-a-half  dollar  plant 
at  Jordan  River,  now  nearing  completion;  the  Stave  Lake 
installation;  Bonnington  Falls  and  Powell  River,  and  the 
works  at  Coldstream.  As  the  citizens  of  Vancouver  are 
proud  to  say,  there  are  already  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  city  three  companies  owning  300,000 
possible  horse-power.  Even  two  years  ago,  75,000  horse- 
power was  actually  in  use,  produced  chiefly  from  the 
flow  of  water.  The  simple  calculation  that  it  would  have 
taken  the  entire  output  of  coal  in  the  province  in  that 
year  to  produce  that  same  power  gives  us  some  slight 
idea  of  the  industrial  importance  that  our  streams  will 
have  in  years  to  come  when  this  country,  as  the  home  of 
cheap  power,  shall  have  taken  its  place  as  the  manufactory 
of  Western  Canada.  (Applause.)  What  has  happened  to 
Switzerland  will  happen  to  that  similar  country — British 
Columbia.  Figure  ten  million  horse-power  at  $20,  and  you 
obtain  the  stupendous  value  of  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a vear! 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  agriculture  and 
fruit  production — yes,  to  the  soil  itself.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  we  must  develop  the  farming  industry.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  are  developing  it,  some  $14,399,000 
already  being  derived  from  it  annually.  And  what  is  that 
development  based  upon?  Simply  upon  irrigation. 

Today  we  have  irrigated  districts  in  Kelowna,  Pen- 
ticton, (Jrand  Forks,  Naramata,  Peachland,  Summerland, 
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Kaledon  and  Vernon.  Companies  are  operating  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Thompson  River  near  Kamloops  and  Ashcroft. 
Before  the  discovery  that  some  of  our  worthless-looking 
lands  were  among  the  finest  in  the  world  for  the  production 
of  fruit,  and  before  the  opening-up  of  Central  British  Co- 
lumbia, we  used  to  imagine  that  the  extreme  limit  of 
acreage  suitable  for  agriculture  was  ten  million  acres. 
Since  then  over  three-and-a-halt  million  acres  have  been 
sold  or  pre-empted;  another  three-quarter  million  have 
been  surveyed,  and  our  Premier  estimates  that  increasing 
knowledge  enables  us  to  raise  the  area  of  valuable  land 
to  twenty-five  million  acres.  In  this  connection  I might 
quote  Professor  Carpenter,  the  celebrated  expert  who 
examined  conditions  in  this  province  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  In  his  address  to  the  Irrigation  Conven- 
tion he  pointed  out  that  without  water  the  value  of  much 
land  in  this  province  was  small,  but  with  water  it  would 
be  diflficult  to  set  a limit  to  what  that  land  would  do. 
Our  big  rivers,  he  pointed  out,  “are  nearly  all  low  down, 
with  high  banks,  so  that  they  are  of  no  use  for  irrigation,” 
and  he  goes  on  to  say:  “You  have  many  mountain 

streams,  and  these  are  your  sources  of  supply.  That  is 
what  you  are  using,  and  your  experience  will  be  as  in 
Colorado,  where  it  takes  from  four  to  six  acres  of  water- 
shed to  supply  water  for  one  acre  below.  Your  streams 
have  low  heads  and  are  subject  to  very  rapid  fluctuations. 
That  brings  up  the  extreme  necessity  of  storage,  which 
you  have  only  begun  to  discuss  here.  The  logjc  of 
events  will  drive  you  to  consider  these  things  more  and 
more.  I want  to  emphasize  the  value  of  your  water.  Your 
eflforts  will  not  be  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of 
your  province;  you  will  have  the  same  problem  in  the 
Peace  River  Valley  and  other  places  in  the  North,” 

Gentlemen,  I foresee  that  the  old  duel  between  the 
settler  and  the  timber  owner  will  soon  be  forgotten.  The 
need  for  irrigation  will  heal  the  breach  and  make  the 
farming  industry  realize  that  its  success  depends  upon 
the  preservation  of  timbered  areas.  Here  again  we  have 
the  golden  chain:  agriculture  depending  upon  regularity 
of  water  supply;  regularity  of  water  supply  depending 
upon  forest  cover;  forest  cover  depending  upon  the 
adoption  of  a wise  forest  policy.  Our  forest  policy  will 
be  the  corner-stone  of  our  agricultural  prosperity.  Who 
can  accurately  measure  the  effect  an  intelligent  policy 
will  have  upon  the  future  of  British  Columbia  through  ad- 
ditions to  population  and  ever-increasing  purchasing 
powers? 

But,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  postpone  action  until 
after  the  damage  has  been  done.  We  must  not  thought- 
lessly allow  the  high  forest  at  headwaters  to  be  destroyed, 
and  then  penitently  spend  millions  of  our  money  in  re- 
placing it,  as  France  has  done.  (Applause.)  In  certain  dis- 
tricts of  that  country  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  moun- 
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tain  slopes  exposed  to  ravage  by  torrents.  Under  the  old 
monarchy  no  clearing  on  mountains  was  allowed,  the 
value  of  forest  cover  being  known.  But  all  such  re- 
straints were  removed  at  the  Revolution  and  the  high 
woods  were  cut.  The  inevitable  happened.  Torrents  be- 
gan to  tear  away  the  fertile  lands  below,  or  to  silt  them 
over  with  debris  from  above.  Some  800,000  acres  of  till- 
able land  were  rendered  more  or  less  useless,  and  the 
population  of  eighteen  Departments  was  impoverished  or 
reduced  by  emigration.  France  has  so  far  spent  thirteen 
million  dollars  on  reforesting  these  districts,  and  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions  more  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  task.  Nearly  two  hundred  torrents  have  been  con- 
trolled entirely  of  late  years,  and  six  hundred  more  have 
been  partially  subdued.  Does  not  the  history  of  this  piece 
of  human  folly  point  a very  serious  moral  to  us?  Are  we 
going  to  ^play  the  fool  ourselves  with  our  natural  re- 
sources? 

The  protection  of  our  water  supply  is  no  mere  matter 
that  may  be  important  some  time  next  century.  I notice 
that  already  it  is  beginning  to  be  a subject  of  complaint 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  more  and  more  dams  are 
required  in  the  streams,  owing  to  the  increasing  irregu- 
larity of  the  flow  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods. 
At  home  we  have  the  sad  history  of  the  hydraulic  min- 
ing business.  Tall,  blackened  poles,  standing  or  fallen 
amid  the  miserable  brush  that  has  replaced  the  original 
forest,  deface  the  scenery  in  every  district  where  the 
placer  miner  has  discovered  gold,  and  give  evidence  of 
man’s  power  to  destroy.  And  what  is  the  commercial 
result  expressed  in  hard  dollars  in  this  year  of  business, 
1912?  Simply  this  ; that  in  many  districts  hydraulic  min- 
ing does  not  pay  because  in  its  all-too-short  season  the 
supply  of  water  is  too  irregular;  does  not  pay,  gentlemen, 
because  man  with  his  foolish  fires  has  destroyed  the 
forest  cover.  The  scarcity  of  water  has  proved  fatal  to 
the  success  of  many  a placer  mining  enterprise.  Coal 
and  minerals  cannot  be  mined  without  timber;  the  timber 
policy  again  is  most  important — yes,  essential. 

Turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  case:  the  navigation  of 
our  rivers  and  the  carrying  of  supplies  to  many  an  in- 
terior point  is  no  easy  matter.  And  what  is  it  that  in- 
tensifies the  difficulty  and  expense?  Just  the  irregularity 
of  the  flow  of  water.  Floods  at  one  end  of  summer  and 
a long  period  of  low  water  at  the  other  end  shorten  the 
working  season  of  our  river  boats,  diminish  their  profits 
and  increase,  in  consequence,  the  rate  per  ton  they  charge 
for  freight.  The  great  cost  of  supplies  tends  to  dis- 
courage prospecting,  mining  and  settlement.  Anything 
that  helps  to  regulate  our  rivers,  to  diminish  the  intensity 
of  high  water  and  increase  the  flow  at  low  water,  helps 
forward  settlement  and  development.  As  far  as  river 
transportation  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  forest 
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cover  at  headwaters  means  a cheapening  in  the  cost  of 
freight  that  can  almost  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents 
per  ton. 

Then,  again,  consider  for  a moment  our  river  fisheries  : 
salmon  represented  seven-and-three-quarter  million  dol- 
lars out  of  our  total  ten-million-dollar  catch  of  1909 — 
the  biggest  and  most  valuable  catch  of  fish  that  any  pro- 
vince in  the  Dominion  has  ever  made.  We  supply  over 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  year,  and 
we  achieve  this,  gentlemen,  by  the  wiork  of  less  than 
eleven  thousand  out  of  the  seventy  thousand  fishermen 
of  Canada.  (Applause.)  Plain,  very  plain,  is  it  not,  that  our 
fishing  population  must  increase  enormously?  The  pro- 
ductivity of  our  rivers  should  be  increased  by  every  means. 
Upon  their  side,  our  eight  hatcheries  are  doing  this;  their 
work  improves  upon  the  work  of  Nature,  man’s  sagacity 
proving  greater  than  the  instincts  of  the  salmon.  Streams 
that  salmon  never  knew  are  now  being  frequented  by  them 
through  man’s  intervention,  therefore  it  becomes  a 
serious  duty  of  our  Legislature  to  see  that  the  flow  of 
water  in  these  streams  should  be  protected  by  the  only 
means  of  protection  that  we  know  of — forest  cover  at 
headwaters  and  forest  cover  along  their  banks.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  Premier  states  publicly  that  projects 
actually  in  hand — railway  construction,  public  buildings 
and  other  enterprises  known  to  all  of  us — will  mean 
within  the  next  few  years  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Look  beneath  the  surface  and  you  will 
find  that  the  commercial  justifications  of  this  ambitious 
programme  depend  distinctly  upon  the  forest  policy  that 
we  adopt. 

Millions  are  being  spent  within  our  cities  upon  banks, 
office  buildings,  churches,  educational  institutions  and 
homes.  The  standard  of  health  and  comfort  in  city  life 
is  being  raised  by  expensive  street  improvements,  good 
sanitation,  better  means  of  transit,  better  lighting,  etc. 
Why  spend  all  these  millions  if  the  foundation  is  not 
sound  and  permanent,  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  we 
are  damaging — yes,  destroying  by  sheer  carelessness  and 
neglect  the  source  of  our  prosperity?  (Applause.)  Street- 
car service,  electric  light,  waterworks  for  domestic  use — 
these  obviously  depend  upon  the  water  supply,  which  in 
turn  rests  ultimately  upon  the  forest  policy  we  pursue.  Less 
obviously,  but  none  the  less  truly,  the  intangible  spirit  of 
enterprise  that  makes  our  cities  grow,  the  spirit  born  of 
past  and  present  success  in  exploiting  natural  resources — 
this  spirit  depends  finally  upon  the  forest  policy  that  we 
inaugurate  and  carry  out. 

The  whole  future  of  this  fair  province,  with  its 
fisheries  producing  annually  $8,000,000;  its  mines,  $26,- 
183,505;  its  manufactures,  $35,000,000;  its  agriculture,  $14,- 
399,090,  and  its  forests,  $17,160,000,  is  involved  in  the 
legislation  we  shall  enact  for  the  protection  of  our 
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forests.  Our  natural  resources  are  incalculable,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  is  the  forest.  Upon  our  forests  depends 
more  than  upon  any  other  natural  resource,  except 
possibly  water,  for  water  is  power,  water  is  strength, 
water  is  wealth;  with  it  we  can  produce  trees,  with  it  we 
can  make  the  interior  of  this  province  just  what  we 
please.  Clearly  we  are  entitled  to  use  the  proper  revenue 
from  our  splendid  inheritance;  but  it  is  as  equally  clear 
that  our  duty  is  to  preserve,  not  to  rob,  future  generations 
of  their  fair  share  of  that  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  co- 
operate with  Nature  in  preserving  and  increasing,  where 
possible,  our  natural  resources,  and  hand  down  to  our  suc- 
cessors these  various  sources  of  wealth  undiminished 
and  unimpaired.  (Applause.) 

The  continued  and  enduring  prosperity  of  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages  will  be  uncertain  if  we  neglect  our 
obvious  duty;  the  millions  upon  millions  heretofore  ex- 
pended and  now  being  paid  out  for  buildings,  railways 
and  electric  lines,  etc.,  will  become  non-productive  if  we 
have  unwise  legislation.  Let  us  therefore  study  the 
situation  carefully,  reach  logical  conclusions,  and  by 
every  means  within  our  power  assist  our  Government  in 
its  endeavor  to  conserve  and  judiciously  use  this  most 
important  asset. 

We  have  noted  the  relation  of  placer,  coal  and  metal 
mines  to  our  timber;  we  have  seen  how  important  forest 
cover  is  to  our  streams  and  rivers;  we  have  also  dwelt 
upon  and  considered  the  disastrous  effect  of  uncon- 
trolled water  upon  our  arable  and  irrigable  lands.  We 
have  found  that  all  our  natural  resources  are  curiously 
interwoven  and  interdependent. 

Without  trees — no  water. 

Without  water — no  soil. 

Without  trees,  water  or  soil — no  growth. 

Without  growth — no  life. 

Without  trees,  without  soil,  the  streams  become  a 
menace,  a scourge.  These  conditions  cannot  possibly 
induce  population — consequently  no  development. 

Without  growth — no  population,  no  development. 
What  then?  (Applause.) 

The  legislative  action  about  to  be  taken  in  respect  of 
our  forests  must  of  necessity  and  undoubtedly  will  pro- 
foundly affect  generations  yet  to  come.  The  problem  is 
very  complex  and  many-sided.  There  are  several  phases 
that  expediency  and  necessity  would  suggest.  Many 
thoughts  come  to  one’s  mind  which,  upon  investigation, 
prove  undesirable  or  impracticable.  The  theoretical  or 
academic  side  is  intensely  interesting,  but  the  practical 
view  is  the  one  I have  endeavored  to  lay  stress  upon, 
and  after  the  most  searching  analysis  of  the  question,  as 
above  outlined,  have  made  an  honest  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem  along  practical  lines,  having  due  regard  to 
the  financial  and  commercial  aspects,  because  this  timber 
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business  is  essentially  a practical  matter  and  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  all.  I consider  it  the  funda- 
mental, th^  basic  foundation  of  all  our  material  pros- 
perity, the  pivot  around  which  our  future  deve,lopment  of 
every  character  must  of  necessity  revolve,  the  one  ele- 
mental asset  to  which  the  attention  of  the  province  can- 
not be  too  constantly  drawn.  (Applause.) 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I am  forced  to  the  firm,  de- 
liberate conviction  that  the  success  or  failure,  the  pro- 
gress or  stagnation,  indeed  the  very  destiny  of  British 
Columbia  is  so  interlaced  with  and  therefore  inseparable 
from  that  it  absolutely  rests  and  depends  upon  Our 
Forest  Policy. 
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Labrador 


Monday,  March  4,  1912 

Dr,  WILFRID  GRENFELL  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Club  on  Monday,  March  4. 
The  guest  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Dr.  McKay,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  Mr.  von  Cramer.  Rev.  Dr.  McKay 
remarked  that  their  guest  was  a man  of  many  parts.  In 
his  work  in  Labrador  he  was  preacher,  doctor,  ship- 
builder, carpenter  and  almost  everything  else.  While  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  belonged,  in  real- 
ity to  every  other  church  in  existence.  Dr.  Grenfell  said: 
Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Ladies, — The  introduction  the  chairman  has  so 
kindly  given  me  will  save  me  from  the  misin- 
terpretation of  egotism  if  before  going  further  I try 
to  explain  what  I really  am.  (Laughter.)  I have  been 
permitted  to  be  a magistrate  for  a good  number  of  years, 
but  that,  I suppose,  is  because  we  have  no  lawyers  to 
dispute  my  judgments.  (Renewed  laughter.)  I have  been 
considered  a preacher,  but  we  have  always  made  way 
for  others  of  any  and  every  denomination  when  they 
came  along;  and  while  I have  built  buildings  for  holding 
Divine  worship,  they  have  always  been  left  with  the  open 
lock  for  the  minister  of  every  denomination  that  comes. 
My  interpretation  of  a Christian  is  one  who  is  not  against 
Christ  either  by  his  life  or  his  way  of  living.  The  man 
who  follows  the  Master  and  walks  in  His  footsteps  is 
the  man  Christ  wants;  and  the  man  with  no  intellectual 
interpretation  of  what  Christianity  means  can  be  as  good 
a Christian  as  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  everything 
and  knows  nothing. 

I am  a surgeon.  That  is  my  profession,  and  if  a 
man  should  stand  on  his  own  ground,  if  my  theology  is 
bad,  I hope  my  surgery  is  good.  (Laughter.)  For  I 
consider  it  more  important  that  if  a child  is  brought 
to  me  with  a broken  leg,  I should  straighten  it  out,  than 
that  I should  straighten  out  the  authenticity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  (Laughter.)  I think  no  surgeon  has 
received  a vision  of  the  best  gift  of  God  to  humanity,  the 
gift  of  love,  if  he  has  not  seen  that  by  merely  straighten- 
ing the  body  we  may  still  leave  the  man  untouched,  since 
the  body  is  merely  the  casket  of  the  soul.  Some  people 
say,  and  rightly,  that  it  is  a presumptuous  thing  for  a 
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man  to  claim  the  title  of  missionary,  and  I do  not  claim 
it.  I sat  at  a banquet  in  the  United  States  the  other 
day,  and  one  of  the  ladies  wore  enough  jewellery  to  float 
my  ship  for  twelve  months  She  leaned  over  to  me  and 
said,  “Surely,  you  are  not  a missionary,  are  ^ 

could  only  reply  by  asking  her  what  life  was  worth  living 
' for,  if  it  was  not  to  be  useful  to  others  Your  chairman 
asked  me  when  I was  last  in  Vancouver.  I said  I was 
here  eighteen  years  ago,  and  someone  told  me  that  had  I 
bought  a few  lots  then  I would  have  been  rich  today.  I 
can  only  say  that  my  object  in  life  is  not  to  make  money. 
I have  seen  a great  deal  of  the  world.  I have  been  in 
Europe  from  Italy  in  the  south  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
in  the  north,  and  when  I was  here  eighteen  years  ago 
I was  not  fool  enough  not  to  see  that  this  was  a better 
place  than  Labrador  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  were 
concerned;  but  I went  back  to  Labrador  and  am  going 
back  again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  have  better  trees, 
better  climate,  and  better  opportunities  for  making 
money,  and  other  things  we  have  not  got.  But  I want 
to  defend  it  as  I would  defend  removing  an  appendix 
when  the  need  was  not  apparent.  A short  time  ago, 
Mr,  Roosevelt  and  others  drew  my  attention  to  the  need 
of  the  simple  life,  and  while  it  has  been  a good  deal 
laughed  at,  we  want  to  remember  that  there  are  other 
pleasures  and  other  joys  in  life  than  things  that  can  be 
bought  and  sold.  But  it  is  Monday,  and  I guess  you 
don’t  want  any  sermon  from  me,  and  I am  not  going 
to  preach.  (Laughter.)  Nor  do  you  want  any  surgeon, 
let  us  hope,  though  I would  be  glad  to  see  you  any  time 
you  do. 

I am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  Labrador,  and  I see 
many  here  who  know  as  much  about  it  as  I do.  My 
host,  with  whom  I am  staying  in  this  city,  has  crossed 
Labrador  as  I have  done,  and  everyone  who  has  been 
there  has  seen  much  of  it.  I want  to  show  what  the 
country  can  do.  We  have  not  been  backed  up  to  any 
extent  in  our  efforts  to  make  it  known,  though  to  that 
end  I have  secured  a botanist  and  a geologist  and  a man 
acquainted  with  beetles  and  bugs  to  put  together  some 
knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country.  I think 
Labrador  has  a future,  not  an  immediate  future  such  as 
you  have;  that  is  largely  because  no  one  has  come  in 
with  capital  to  develop  it.  Its  supreme  drawback  is  the 
impossibility  of  securing  a winter  harbor.  It  is  so  short 
a journey  from  Labrador  to  England  that  in  a few  weeks 
we  could  have  a railway  from  Quebec  to  the  Coast  if  we 
could  only  assure  people  that  we  would  have  an  open 
harbor  all  the  year  round.  No  doubt  it  will  be  tried. 
Men  have  been  nibbling  at  it  for  many  years,  and  lately 
the  nibbling  has  become  keener,  and  promises  that  some- 
thing may  be  done.  As  for  its  possibilities,  nobody  can 
say  what  they  are.  It  was  said,  when  a trifling  sum  was 
paid  for  the  great  country  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
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States,  that  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  a 
fool  for  his  pains,  but  he  is  the  kind  of  fool  we  would 
like  to  see,  and  it  may  be  that  Labrador  has  in  its  bosom 
stores  of  untold  wealth.  It  may  offer  mineral  wealth 
to  the  prospector,  because  it  has  the  archaic  rock  of  that 
same  strata  that  has  given  wealth  from  the  Klondike  to 
Cobalt,  and  has  offered  to  men  going  in  enough  signs  of 
copper  and  gold  to  give  promise  of  better  things.  I met 
an  enthusiastic  Newfoundlander  the  other  day,  who  said 
he  meant  to  spend  the  summer  prospecting  there,  as  he 
was  sure  to  find  gold  in  Labrador. 

The  possibility  of  agricultural  development  in  Labra- 
dor I do  not  think  is  very  likely,  because  we  think 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  every  country  are  really  fortuitous — 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  animals  or  vegetation  we  have 
found  there  are  not  the  indigenous  ones  that  may  be 
grown,  but  those  which  from  circumstances  happened  to 
be  there.  You  have  shown  here  in  the  West  that  you 
have  been  able  to  push  the  growth  of  wheat  further 
northward  year  by  year,  and  so  there  may  be  possibilities 
in  store  for  Labrador  in  that  direction. 

The  advantage  of  moving  people  from  Labrador  to 
the  coast  of  this  country  has  been  greatly  mooted.  It  is 
to  that  I am  going  to  address  myself,  because  I think  in 
this  matter  we  are  between  two  fires.  I was  asked  the 
other  day  what  was  the  greatest  danger  I incurred,  and 
I had  to  reply  that  it  was  from  the  representations  of 
what  I say.  I have  been  in  many  storms.  I was  in  one 
in  which  there  were  at  least  forty-one  vessels,  and  I 
succeeded  in  photographing  sixteen  of  them  on  a four- 
by-five  camera  plate.  Eleven  of  them  were  wrecked.  It 
was  a heartrending  sight,  yet  I have  found  that  that 
which  breaks  the  heart  and  drives  men  to  the  asylums  is 
seldom  trouble  of  that  kind,  but  rather  it  is  the  misunder- 
standing of  his  motives  that  very  often  drive  a man  far 
further  than  anything  else.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people 
of  our  country  feel  that  the  man  is  an  enemy  who  comes 
in  and  depopulates  it  and  takes  its  people  away  to  another 
land,  and  if  I came  and  said  that  I intended  to  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  move  men  from  that 
colony  to  this,  I would  at  once  have  those  in  arms 
against  me  who  are  among  my  best  friends.  All  I can 
do  is  to  find  out  the  opportunities  here,  and  whether  the 
men  from  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  with  those 
qualities  peculiar  to  them,  can  better  their  conditions 
here.  We  have  men  of  Dorset  and  Devon,  of  England 
and  Scotland,  who  gave  us  our  world-wide  Empire  by 
their  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  in  a tight  corner  I would 
rather  be  with  a Newfoundlander  or  a man  from  Labra- 
dor than — I was  going  to  say,  but  I won’t  say  it — half-a- 
dozen  British  Columbians.  (Laughter.)  I won’t  say  it 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them  here.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  We  are  proud  of  our  northern  ancestry,  the 
rugged  old  Saxons,  and  I don’t  want  an  ancestor  that 
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lay  on  a coral  beach  and  ate  clams  in  the  sunshine. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

It  may  be  that  the  living,  the  delicacy  of  the  food  we 
eat,  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  men  less  desirable  than 
what  they  are  accustomed  to.  Some  men  would  think 
it  hard  to  sit  down  to  what  we  enjoy;  but  then  we  have 
far  better  appetites  in  Labrador,  and  it  is  a sauce  that 
never  fails.  At  the  same  time  the  country  has  not  only 
what  it  can  give  materially,  but  it  has  that  more  valuaole 
contribution  which  battling  circumstances  and  content- 
ment with  simple  life  give  to  the  human  race.  (Ap- 
plause.) I have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
contrast,  and  maybe  you  have.  I have  spent  time  with 
friends  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  who  seem  to 
make  enjoyment  and  self-seeking  the  only  end  in  life,  and 
yet  this  is  the  very  class  you  find  to  be  universally  un- 
stable, and  among  whom  divorce,  suicide  and  nervous 
prostration  are  far  more  common  than  among  us.  Speak- 
ing in  San  Francisco  the  other  day,  I said  that  while  not 
a clergyman,  it  often  fell  to  my  lot  to  tie  the  matrimonial 
knot  in  Labrador,  and  when  tied  it  is  a sailor’s  hitch  and 
you  don’t  have  to  untie  it.  If  you  want  a divorce  you 
have  to  go  to  Reno  or  California.  Such  things  are  un- 
known among  us.  (Applause.) 

I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  go  to  a country  like 
Labrador,  and  where  one  blade  of  grass  grows,  to  take 
away  the  people  so  that  no  blade  grows  at  all.  I think 
rather  that  the  aim  should  be  to  make  two  blades  grow 
instead.  Like  true  subjects  of  this  great  Empire,  they 
should  think  rather  of  what  they  can  give  than  anything 
else,  and  in  going  back  to  Labrador  that  is  the  message 
I intend  to  give.  I admit  that  men  from  Labrador  have 
done  well  here,  and  if  they  come  here  they  will  be  able 
to  do  much  for  you.  My  friend  Dr.  Ris  Muller,  speaking 
in  Victoria  the  other  day  (we  have  contributed  his  ex- 
perience in  Labrador  to  you  as  well  as  some  other  of  our 
people),  told  of  the  advantage  of  having  some  of  these 
men,  able,  hardy  and  willing  to  work,  with  their  sea 
genius  and  tact,  and  said  that  while  thev  would  gain 
materially,  you  would  gain  more  by  having  them.  I sat 
by  a man  at  dinner  the  other  night,  a professor  in  your 
university,  and  he  told  me  that  at  his  former  university 
in  the  East,  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  men  carried 
off  the  prizes,  and  Norwegians  and  Swedes  were  more 
often  successful  than  the  men  from  the  South.  While 
life  in  our  bays  is  not  as  polished,  while  academic 
accomplishments  are  less,  and  they  don’t  know  as  much 
about  Julius  Caesar  and  the  differential  calculus  and 
other  things  which  fill  men’s  minds  in  other  places — ^they 
cannot  get  them  in,  but  they  can  get  their  heads  into 
heaven,  ^where  others  try  to  get  heaven  into  their  heads, 
and  can’t  do  it.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I was  talking  to  one  or  two  of  these  man  of  ours  who 
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have  come  here,  and  one  of  them  said,  “It  was  the  first 
time  I have  worked  on  Sunday,  and  while  we  are  better 
fed  and  better  clothed,  somehow  I don’t  feel  so  easy.’’ 
And  certainly,  as  surely  as  men  allow  wealth  to  cloud  the 
view  of  human  life  and  what  it  is  for,  so  surely  will  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  be  curtailed  and  lost.  (Applause.) 
That  is  what  I try  to  teach. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  work  I am  trying  to|  do,  it  is 
exactly  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  And  you  are  trying 
to  do  it  in  domestic  life,  in  parliament  and  in  civic  life — 
to  make  the  world  a little  better.  My  idea  of  “What 
shall  a man  do  to  be  saved?’’  means,  not  an  intellectual 
thing,  but  brotherliness.  The  Master  always  said,  “Love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself.”  I have  just  been  down  on 
the  mission  boat  “Columbia,”  and  I confess  that  its 
beautiful  little  surgery  made  me  feel  quite  jealous — and 
I saw  something  of  the  work  that  was  being  done,  and  I 
thought  that  here  is  a man  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  love  to  his  neighbor.  Then  look  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work.  I was  greatly  impressed  by  your  efforts 
to  put  up  a first-class  building  for  this  work,  so  that 
young  men  coming  here  may  have  some  place  to  go 
where  they  can  be  free  from  the  temptations  that  might 
otherwise  beset  them.  A little  while  ago  m St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  I saw  a man  drinking.  I said,  “You  don’t 
drink  in  the  port  you  come  from.  This  money  from  your 
fishing  that  you  are  spending  is  all  you  have  to  meet  the 
winter  with,  and  you  ought  to  keep  it  for  your  wife  and 
family.”  He  said,  “It  is  so  damn  lonely  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  there  is  no  place  for  a fellow  to 
go.”  Surely  if  Christ  came  to  save  men  from  their  sins, 
rather  than  try  to  ease  a man’s  pain  when  he  puts  his 
finger  in  the  candle,  should  we  not  be  doing  His  will 
more  closely  by  trying  first  to  hedge  off  the  candle? 
(Applause.) 

I have  had  my  own  experience  in  fighting  the  liquor 
evil.  The  work  I had  to  do  was  in  the  North  Sea.  Some- 
times I would  see  a fisherman  come  in  with  the  bone 
protruding  through  the  flesh  of  the  leg,  and  blood  poison- 
ing would  follow  and  sometimes  the  leg  would  be  lost. 
Then  I tried  to  start  a floating  hospital,  and  no  one 
thought  of  it  till  Admiral  Rojestvensky  won  his  victor}^ 
in  the  North  Sea — ^the  only  victory  he  ever  did  win,  by 
the  bye.  (Laughter.)  Speaking  of  the  fishermen  here, 
a man  told  me  yesterday  that  the  liquor  damns  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  ten  boats  and  only  one  was  working 
— all  the  other  men  got  drunk  and  were  demoralized.  I 
am  a teetotaller  and  have  been  all  my  life.  I have  been 
cold  many  times,  and  wet  many  times,  and  I know  that 
you  can  do  without  liquor,  because  I have  seen  the  man 
on  the  Labrador  coast  who,  because  he  was  an  alcoholic, 
was  snuffed  out.  In  talking  love  to  men  you  have  to 
use  common  sense  as  in  other  things,  and  this  is  how 
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we  dealt  with  the  liquor  evil  among  the  North  Sea  fisher- 
men. We  got  some  of  the  owners  of  vessels  to  cut  out 
the  liquor  supply,  but  it  was  found  that  the  men  preferred 
to  go  on  other  vessels  where  it  was  supplied,  but  on  these 
Vessels  they  had  to  make  up  for  it  in  part  by  buying 
expensive  tobacco.  Then  we  went  to  work  to  counteract 
it  by  putting  cheap  tobacco  on  the  other  vessels.  \Ve 
bought  four  tons  of  it,  placed  it  on  all  the  vessels  as  fast 
as  the  use  of  liquor  was  discontinued  and  in  three  years 
we  had  the  beer  traffic  wiped  out.  (Applause.) 

The  conventional  form  of  religion  does  not  appeal  to 
men,  and  you  have  to  deal  with  them  in  a practical  way. 
We  have  just  put  up  a large  institute  in  St.  John’s.  I 
had  to  raise  the  money  for  it,  and  was  kindly  helped  out 
not  only  by  English  folk  and  Canadians,  but  by  many 
friends  from  over  the  border.  If  any  of  my  friends 
should  come  to  St.  John’s  I hope  they  will  see  it  and 
give  it  a boost.  I asked  the  Governor  whether  he  could 
not  get  the  King  to  lay  the  foundation  stone.  I may 
say  we  have  received  great  kindness  from  visitors.  The 
Governor-General  visited  it  once,  and  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland  many  times,  and  even  Secretary  Root  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  see  the  work.  We  wanted 
the  foundation  stone  laid  on  Coronation  Day,  and  in  a 
roundabout  way  we  got  the  King  to  do  it.  We  asked  him 
if  he  would  lay  it  by  pressing  an  electric  button  in  Lon- 
don and  he  kindly  consented.  The  electric  button  in 
London  communicated  with  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  from 
the  cable  we  had  a special  wire  running  to  the  stone 
which  would  be  released  by  the  electric  current  after  the 
button  was  pushed.  There  was  three  hours  and  forty- 
eight  minutes  difference  in  our  time,  but  we  had  the 
crowd  assembled  and  the  consecration  prayers  were  read, 
and  promptly  with  the  boom  of  the  gun  announcing  that 
the  coronation  was  over,  down  came  the  stone.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  King  came  out  of  Westminster  Abbey 
right  after  the  ceremony  the  first  thing,  and  with  all  the 
worry  and  responsibility  of  the  hour  upon  him,  laid  the 
stone.  (Applause.)  I heard  afterwards  that  the  little 
Prince  got  under  the  scaffold  and  nearly  spoiled  it  all. 
(Laughter.)  But  it  would  not  have  mattered,  as  I had  it 
all  arranged  and  the  ceremony  would  have  been  carried 
out  anyhow.  (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  my  time  is  nearly  up,  and  tonight  I will 
have  an  opportunity  to  place  my  aims  before  you.  I may 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  raise  reindeer,  and  we  are  also 
raising  northern  alfalfa  and  clovers,  and  we  can  grow 
barley  and  oats  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays  enough  for 
home  use.  And  if  ever  the  day  does  come  when  the 
country  can  carry  a large  population,  they  will  contribute 
meat  for  the  American  markets  and  skins  for  the  people 
who  live  in  the  colder  regions.  The  other  day  I was  told 
here  that  I was  eating  butter  from  New  Zealand,  mutton 
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from  Australia  and  eggs  from  Ontario,  and  I shall  come 
back  some  day,  perhaps,  and  you  will  dine  me  on  reindeer 
meat  from  Labrador.  (Applause.)  I must  thank  you  for 
the  kindness  with  which  you  have  greeted  me.  I am  just 
a common  surgeon  and  not  an  orator.  I have  spoken  to 
you  simply  as  one  who  has  spent  twenty  years  in  Labra- 
dor, and  who  is  going  back  to  spend  another  twenty  years 
if  fate  permits,  with  as  much  happiness,  I hope,  as  I have 
spent  the  last.”  fLoud  and  continued  applause.) 

A vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bull,  sec- 
onded by  His  Lordship  Bishop  de  Pencier,  and  heartily 
carried. 
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ON 

Civic  Art  and  Vancouver's 
Opportunity 


'Wednesday,  March  27,  1912 

Mr.  THOMAS  H.  MAWSON,  the  distinguished 
British  landscape  architect,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  city  planning,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Vancouver  Canadian  Club  at  luncheon  on  Wednesday, 
March  27,  in  Dominion  Hall,  and  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  the  subject,  “Civic  Art  and  Vancouver’s  Oppor- 
tunity.” The  president,  Mr.  D.  von  Cramer,  presided,  and 
introduced  Mr.  Mawson,  who  said: 

Let  me  say  at  once  with  what  delight  I am  privileged 
to  address  this  Canadian  Club  in  this  most  marvellous 
creation  of  twenty-five  years,  the  city  of  Vancouver,  of 
which  every  Britisher,  to  whatever  part  of  the  globe  he 
may  go,  is  inordinately  proud.  I am  afraid,  however,  that 
when  I come  to  tell  you  that  in  Vancouver  there  are  un- 
realised possibilities  greater  than  anything  you  have 
dreamed,  you  may  say  I am  insularly  British  in  my  sym- 
pathies and  prejudices.  Still  it  is  not  less  a fact  that  you 
have  here  in  Vancouver  a crowning  opportunity,  greater 
than  I have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  (applause),  and 
distinctly  greater  than  any  work  which  the  great  artists 
of  the  past  have  accomplished.  If  I speak  with  some 
show  of  authority,  and  use  the  world  “must”  occasionally, 
will  you  please  remember  that  for  the  moment,  perhaps, 
I have  lost  sight  of  Vancouver  and  am  teaching  my  boys 
at  the  Liverpool  University  some  useful  lesson  culled 
from  Vancouver. 

Some  time  ago  in  my  professional  capacity  it  was  my 
privilege  to  stay  with  that  great  art  collector,  Sir  William 
Lever,  known  to  many  in  Vancouver.  On  one  occasion 
I received  from  him  a well-merited  and  kindly-worded 
rebuke.  I noticed  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  some  of 
his  Gainsboroughs  and  Holbeins  were  out  of  their  place — 
at  least  not  out  of  their  place,  but  out  of  their  rooms — 
and  I remarked  to  Sir  William,  “Are  you  going  to  permit 
them  to  be  sent  away  to  exhibitions?”  He  made  this  re- 
mark, which  has  one  application  to  Stanley  Park,  Van- 
couver: He  said  that  when  a work  of  art  is  great  enough, 
it  is  something  more  than  a private  possession,  in  that 
the  owner  is  merely  the  custodian  of  something  which  is 
the  possession  of  every  man  and  every  lover  of  art. 
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(Applause.)  And  I want  to  tell  you  that  in  Stanley 
Park  you  have  a possession  of  which  you  are  only  the 
custodians.  If  you  go  to  any  public  school  in  England 
and  ask  what  is  Vancouver’s  greatest  asset,  they  will  at 
once  and  instantaneously  say,  “Stanley  Park,”  because  it 
is  known  to  every  schoolboy  in  the  Old  Country. 
(Applause.)  Therefore,  you  have  something  which  is  not 
merely  your  own,  but  which  belongs  to  the  Dominion 
and  to  the  whole  English-speaking  race,  and  so  if  I say 
“we”  and  “must”  you  will  understand  my  position  in  the 
matter. 

It  is  very  curious  when  you  go  about  amongst  men 
and  women  and  see  how  they  look  upon  the  art  of  the 
landscape  architect,  especially  in  its  application  to  city 
planning:  some  of  them  speak  in  poetic  terms  of  the 
garden  of  souls  and  of  the  poetry  of  Nature.  But  the 
study  of  landscape  architecture,  as  with  most  other  things, 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  nature  of  man.  Since  I have 
come  to  Vancouver  I have  been  to  every  place — clubs, 
hotels  and  even  churches — in  order  to  come  into  contact 
with  men  and  hear  what  they  think  about  Art  and  Nature. 
I have  found  in  Vancouver,  and  I hope  you  will  not  mind 
my  saying  this,  because  I want  to  show  your  position, 
that  you  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  realists  and 
the  men  who  love  Nature,  who  love  her  so  much  that  they 
can  never  imagine  that  Nature  cannot  always  be  at  her 
best,  and  when  she  plays  a tune  she  sometimes  leaves  out 
the  most  important  note;  or  when  she  speaks  of  poetry 
or  prose  sometimes  drops  a word  that  leaves  the  sen- 
tence incomplete.  To  them  Nature  makes  no  mistake, 
and  they  can  draw  from  these  omissions  none  of  those 
lessons  which  surely  a munificent  Creator  meant  us  to 
draw  from  His  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  in  Vancouver  those  in- 
terested only  in  commercial  pursuits,  with  no  idea  or 
imagination  that  ever  rises  above  that  level;  those  who 
would  do  anything  to  destroy  Nature,  who  do  not  possess 
the  reverent  soul,  and  who  do  not  hear  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  I come  from  the  most  classic  ground  in  Eng- 
land, the  district  of  Westmoreland.  We  call  it  Words- 
worthshire.  Some  years  ago  a company  of  railway  mag- 
nates thought  they  would  like  to  run  a railway  bang 
through  the  middle  of  this  country.  It  was  that  move- 
ment which  called  forth  that  terrible  remark  of  Ruskin, 
“What  shall  it  profit  you  if  you  convert  the  whole  world 
into  a gasometer  and  lose  your  own  souls?”  I am  not 
going  to  draw  any  local  application — I have  something 
else  to  do;  but  perhaps  you  can  fit  it  into  the  scheme  of 
things  as  they  appear  to  you  in  Vancouver.  (Applause.) 

Many  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  (as  it  has  been 
all  my  life  in  meeting  notable  men)  to  meet  a particularly 
notable  rnan,  the  late  Sir  W^ilfrid  Lawson,  who  gave  me 
good  advice.  He  said,  “Some  day  you  may  wish  to  speak 
in  public.  Let  me  give  you  some  advice.  I know  the 
ropes,  as  I have  been  at  it  for  forty  years.  If  you  adopt 
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my  advice  when  you  speak  to  an  audience  deal  with  prin- 
ciples and  they  will  consider  you  profound.  Once  you 
descend  to  details  they  will  find  you  out.”  (Laughter.) 
Nevertheless  it  is  my  intention,  if  time  permits,  to  deal 
with  principles  very  shortly,  and  then  also  to  deal  with 
details.  I know  at  the  end  of  my  exertions  you  will  prob- 
ably escort  me  to  the  C.  P.  R.  as  a disturber  of  the  peace. 
I cannot  help  it.  I am  just  here  to  tell  you  what  I think, 
and  when  I tell  you  I have  been  probably  a greater  stu- 
dent of  this  subject  than  any  man  living,  that  I have  had 
perhaps  greater  opportunities  than  any  man  in  Europe 
in  this  respect,  and  have  followed  it  for  forty-two  years, 
you  will  perhaps  consider  I have  some  reason  for  my 
course. 

I must  first  tell  you  of  my  relation  to  Art  and  Nature. 
Do  you  remember  that  story  of  Linnaeus  and  his  first  visit 
to  England,  and  how  when  he  saw  the  moorland  covered 
with  golden  gorse  he  knelt  down  and  thanked  a beneficent 
Creator  for  so  great  a sight?  That  is  how  I feel.  I don’t 
pray,  but  I take  off  my  hat  when  I see  a place  like  Stan- 
ley Park.  I wonder  how  a man  can  be  so  dead  to  Nature 
as  to  neglect  anything  she  has  to  teach.  This  is  not  ser- 
monising, because  after  all  the  greatest  work  of  Nature  is 
man  himself,  and  his  highest  art  to  be  most  beautiful  must 
be  real,  must  be  inherent  and  not  superimposed.  This  is 
a great  and  bold  saying,  and  wants  some  justification. 
Well,  let  us  look  at  a yacht — the  most  beautiful  thing  on 
earth.  Every  line,  every  yard  of  sail,  every  bolt,  every 
screw  has  been  designed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
beauty,  but  for  securing  stability  and  speed.  Or  take  such 
a thing  as  an  automobile — which  nearly  all  real  estate  men 
run — it  is  just  in  proportion  as  it  reaches  towards  effi- 
ciency that  it  becomes  most  beautiful.  Your  telegraph 
poles  and  your  electric  light  poles  in  Vancouver  are  not 
beautiful  (laughter),  because  they  are  primitive,  anti- 
quated and  apparently  inefficient,  but  that  is  only  just  a 
passing  phase  which  can  be  corrected  very  shortly.  To 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  erections  of  modern 
times  is  the  steel  roof  that  covers  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way station  in  New  York;  it  is  purely  constructural  and 
yet  beautiful.  Indeed,  beauty  results  generally  from  effi- 
ciency, and  ugliness  is  caused  by  two  things — inefficiency 
and  waste.  Even  dirt,  as  someone  has  said,  is  but  matter 
in  the  wrong  place.  But  that  which  is  efficient  merely 
will  not  satisfy  the  aesthetic  mind,  for  barren  necessity 
and  nothing  more  is  not  finally  satisfying.  You  must 
clothe  with  flesh  the  armature  of  the  human  body,  and 
you  must  have  color  and  texture  which  pure  construction 
does  not  always  give.  In  a park  and  in  a garden  these 
features  are  supplied  by  Nature,  and  the  artist  is  he  who 
can  combine  and  co-operate  what  Nature  gives,  with  the 
suggestions  of  Art  clothing  our  needs. 

Now  let  us  bring  this  to  the  town  and  see  how  it 
applies.  In  Vancouver,  for  example,  you  have  on  one 
hand  your  city,  which  is  a purely  artificial  creation,  and 
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on  the  other  hand  you  have  an  environment,  particularly 
in  Stanley  Park,  which  is  the  work  of  Nature.  You  will 
understand  that  Art,  as  we  understand  it,  does  not  neces- 
sarily enter  into  one  or  the  other,  but  is  that  which  unites 
the  two  and  gives  us  the  perfect  orchestration.  I hope 
you  see  the  point.  Now  you  must  have  as  the  uniting 
part  some  part  of  your  scheme  where  Art  plays  first 
fiddle  and  Nature  plays  a muted  string,  and  you  have  the 
progression  of  Art,  you  have  the  progression  of  Nature. 

For  instance,  if  you  were  having  a great  civic  square 
in  Vancouver  you  would  probably  treat  it  in  the  centre 
purely  as  an  architectural  plaza,  but  as  you  get  further 
you  would  introduce  belts  of  grass  and  a few  trees  adorn- 
ing the  architecture.  As  you  get  further  still  you  would 
ask  a little  more  freedom  and  instead  of  trees  clipped  into 
the  shapes  of  birds  and  beasts  you  would  want  something 
wild  and  freer,  until  in  the  far  distance  you  would  leave 
Nature  to  tell  her  own  story.  So  you  pass  by  gradual 
degrees  from  that  which  is  purely  artificial  to  that  where 
Nature  has  full  sway.  But  I wish  to  remind  you,  gentle- 
men, that  you  have  in  your  city  other  things  to  consider 
besides  the  mere  creation  of  Art  in  public  squares  or 
the  preservation  of  Nature.  You  have  to  look  to  the  indi- 
vidual expression  of  the  city.  There  is  something  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  place  you  have  to  express  in  your  designs; 
the  patient  and  brooding  paternal  care  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  pageantry  of  civic  life,  the  spaciousness  and 
greatness  of  the  city — all  have  to  be  expressed  in  the  de- 
sign. It  does  seem  to  me  that  one  modern  idea  of  a great 
city  is  that  it  is  a mere  overgrown  village  without  the 
connections  that  tie  the  whole  together  in  one  great 
conception.  That  is  exactly  where  you  are  in  Vancouver, 
and  I want  to  suggest  to  you  a very  bold  course,  some 
part  of  which  you  will  severely  criticise,  but  which  I 
surely  believe  will  give  the  proper  connection  between  the 
artificial  part  and  that  which  is  purely  natural.  And  the 
place  you  have  to  do  it  is  Coal  Harbor. 

Now,  to  the  naturalists  and  to  the  realists  I want  to 
say  this  is  the  place  where  Art,  Nature  and  Science  must 
meet  and  arrange  terms.  As  Professor  Ebers  said  a short 
time  ago,  “You  have  to  compromise  at  every  step  or 
make  no  progress  whatever.”  Now,  if  Professor  Ebers, 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Kaiser,  can  make  a state- 
ment of  that  kind,  surely  it  is  truer  of  every  British  com- 
munity. (Applause.)  In  that  which  is  purely  natural  you 
have  to  include  certain  wants  of  the  people.  To  begin 
with,  you  want  in  Stanley  Park  something  which  will  be 
an  educational  force,  something  over  and  above  what  you 
have  there  already.  I look  upon  Stanley  Park  myself 
as  a great  technical  school,  and  I would  have  something 
there  that  would  teach  something  of  the  natural  history 
of  British  Columbia.  I would  banish  absolutely  every 
exotic,  whether  plant,  tree  or  animal.  I would  have  a 
great  building  that  would  house  your  local  herbarium, 
specimens  of  your  fauna,  specimens  of  everything  that  has 
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to  do  with  British  Columbia  and  your  own  history.  Do 
you  remember  the  Tuilieries  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
in  Paris?  You  have  at  hand  the  Tuilieries  and  the  Made- 
leine and  the  bridge.  One  thing  a Britisher  has  to  re- 
member is  that  consummate  town  effects  are  created  by 
the  recognition  of  local  and  terminal  points. 

I propose  to  regard  Georgia  Street  as  the  Champs  de 
Elysees  of  Vancouver.  I admit  that  it  requires  a certain 
amount  of  imagination  to  do  it.  (Laughter.)  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  I would  have  a Place  de  la  Concorde;  then 
beyond,  in  Coal  Harbor,  I would  have  my  Grande  Rond 
Pond,  and  the  park  beyond  as  the  Tuilieries,  only  not 
humanised.  And  there  I would  have  a terminal  that 
would  contain  the  grand  museum  of  the  natural  history 
of  British  Columbia.  That  would  be  the  grand  result  to 
which  I would  build  everything.  This  building  should  be 
classic  in  treatment  and  should  be  built  on  a scale  to  be  in 
proper  proportions  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
Georgia  Street  pond  itself  should  be  large  enough  and 
always  full,  and  it  should  be  treated  architecturally  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  banks  of  the  Cam  are  treated  at 
Cambridge,  only  you  would  have  soft  lines  such  as  you 
have  in  a bush  park.  Then  you  would  have  a most  beauti- 
ful base  from  which  a great  building  may  arise.  It  would 
have  the  magnificent  setting  of  your  seven  sisters.  It 
would  remind  you  of  Browning’s  saying  of  “a  thing  suit- 
ably received  into  the  bosom  of  Nature.” 

Coal  Harbor  at  high  tide  covers  an  area  of  fifty-one 
acres;  at  low  tide,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  it  may 
be  ten  acres.  The  rest  is  mud.  What  I want  is  a per- 
manent sheet  of  water  artistically  treated.  This  lake, 
which  would  be  thirty-five  acres  in  extent,  would  leave  us 
a space  of  fifteen  acres,  bounded  on  the  inside  by  the  lake 
itself  and  on  the  outside  by  your  noble  woodlands.  Around 
the  lake  and  not  more  than  twelve  inches  above  the  water 
I would  have  a walk  where  the  people  might  promenade, 
and  beyond  that  a great  encircling  boulevard  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  divided  by  two  speedways  and  two 
sidewalks.  If  you  count  anything  by  this  it  would  become 
the  great  social  centre  of  Vancouver,  where  rich  and 
poor,  the  rough  man  and  the  spring  poet,  would  have  to 
rub  shoulders  and  pass  along  in  comfort  and  ease.  But 
as  you  cannot  legislate  for  a class,  but  must  legislate  for 
every  class,  I would  suggest  that  you  take  the  most  liberal 
view  of  the  surroundings  of  this  pond,  and  not  only  pro- 
vide for  the  thousands  who  will  walk  to  and  fro,  but 
that  you  will  allow  the  roads  to  be  used  not  for  speed- 
ways, but  for  automobiles  and  carriages. 

Two-thirds  of  town  planning  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
trol and  moving  of  the  crowd.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  refuse  to  consider  the  best  means  to  localise.  You  must 
bring  the  people  to  and  fro  as  quickly  as  possible,  because 
those  who  read  its  influence  most  are  those  who  have  the 
least  leisure  to  spend  on  the  ground.  Therefore,  I want 
you  to  agree  if  you  will  to  trams  following  round  this 
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circle  outside  the  park  gate.  In  order  to  shield  them  from 
the  public,  I would  put  an  inner  line  of  trees  outside  the 
boulevard.  But  while  automobiles  and  carriages  travel- 
ling at  slow  speed  might  be  allowed,  I would  strongly 
urge  you  never  for  one  moment  to  consider  the  admis- 
sion of  trams  into  the  park  itself.  (Loud  and  continued 
applause.) 

I think  you  will  see,  if  you  consider  the  details  I have 
suggested,  that  they  are  a compromise  between  two  con- 
tending forces — those  who  can  only  see  good  in  the  world 
of  Nature,  and  those  that  can  only  see  good  in  commercial 
enterprises.  In  order  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear, 
Mr.  Fello\yes,  your  city  engineer,  has  kindly  lent  me  the 
services  of  one  of  his  assistants,  who  has  helped  me  to 
prepare  a rough  diagram,  which  I wish  to  explain  to  you. 

(Mr.  Mawson,  by  means  of  a rod,  then  pointed  out  the 
features  of  his  scheme  from  a map  hanging  on  the  wall.) 

This,  he  said,  pointing  to  a line  running  right  to  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  round  pond  of  Coal  Harbor,  is 
Georgia  Street.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  acquire  all 
this  land,  I would  never  have  suggested  this  round  pond, 
but  I do  think  the  eye  should  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  resting  on  water  rather  than  on  odoriferous  mud. 
(Laughter.)  I suggest  that  the  cars  be  taken  off  Georgia 
Street.  It  can  easily  be  done,  as  they  can  be  diverted  to 
one  of  these  side  routes  with  advantage.  Here  in  the 
centre  of  the  pond  rising  from  this  base  I would  have  a 
monument,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  Art  could 
dream  of.  I would  not  erect  it  now,  because  that  is  one 
of  the  things  one  of  your  rich  men  would  be  glad  to 
erect.  (Laughter.)  I am  quite  serious.  Rich  men  are 
always  on  the  lookout  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  but  unfor- 
tunately people  are  not  always  wise  enough  to  give  them 
encouragement.  I have  a client  in  England  who  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  half  a million  sterling  on  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  his  town,  if  he  could  only  get  his  towns- 
people to  take  an  interest  in  it.  Coming  back  to  our  plan, 
I would  suggest  that  you  run  out  your  Elysees  walk  about 
twenty-five  feet  wide  around  the  basin.  This  is  a maritime 
town,  and  one  of  the  educational  forces  in  England  today 
is  considered  the  ponds  for  model  yachts  everywhere 
being  made  in  our  public  parks,  and  this  would  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  such  a place  in  Vancouver.  This 
fifteen  acres  you  reclaim  here  might  be  utilized  for  some 
sort  of  grandstand,  and  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis  cur- 
iously enough  goes  right  across  the  centre  of  the  hill 
where  the  animals  are  housed,  and  there  I think  you 
should  have  the  park  restaurant  arranged  so  as  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it.  Here  again  we  should  have  the  chil- 
dren’s playgrounds  arranged  on  the  widest  and  most  con- 
venient style.  This  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
features,  for  I agree  that  the  boy  without  a playground 
is  the  father  of  the  man  without  a job.  (Applause.) 
Lord  Rosebery  a short  time  ago  made  a statement  I 
thought  most  striking.  Speaking  of  the  congested  condi- 
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tion  of  certain  parts  of  London  he  said,  “Gentlemen,  you 
cannot  rear  an  Imperial  race  so  long  as  you  allow  these 
conditions  to  exist.”  You  might  begin  by  having  a great 
scheme  of  playgrounds  right  through  your  city;  but  about 
that  I am  to  speak  on  another  occasion. 

Here  I would  have  gates  something  like  those  at 
Hampton  Court,  engraved  not  with  angels  with  flaming 
swords,  but  with  something  just  as  awful  against  those 
who  want  to  introduce  irreverence  in  the  form  of  cars 
or  something  else.  (Laughter.)  Now  as  to  the  park 
itself,  I do  not  know  what  to  do.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  consider,  so  many  interests  to  meet;  but  I will 
say  that  its  forestlike  character  is  that  by  which  it  is 
known  and  distinguished,  and  to  convert  it  into  a Hyde 
Park,  a Regent’s  Park  or  a Bois  de  Boulogne  would  be 
to  destroy  the  very  character  which  makes  it  lovable 
and  enjoyable. 

I think  I have  said  as  much  as  I would  like  to  say  just 
now,  because  my  ideas  are  not  fully  formed.  But  I would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  fact.  Here  along  this 
road  is  a pleached  line  of  trees,  and  I think  it  would  be 
delightful  to  have  a cushion  of  trees  giving  softness  to  a 
rather  ragged  outline  here.  Within  the  park  itself  there 
is  one  feature  that  depends  largely  on  the  way  people 
look  at  it — if  too  close  or  from  a distance.  I refer  to  build- 
ings within  the  park.  Some  time  ago,  as  I was  speaking 
in  Manchester,  someone  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  Nature 
and  how  buildings  of  any  kind  interfered  with  its  expres- 
sion. I asked  how  the  lofty  castles  crowning  the  hilltops 
between  Naples  and  Rome  interfered  with  the  charm  of 
those  hills,  and  remembering  that  he  was  a Scotchman, 
I added,  “Do  you  think  the  Wallace  monument  outside 
Perth  destroys  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings?”  He  con- 
fessed, while  in  the  other  cases  he  was  doubtful,  he  was 
quite  sure  the  Wallace  monument  was  an  ornament  to 
that  hill.  (Laughter.)  Now  within  your  park  you  must 
have  buildings,  but  wherever  you  require  an  erection  make 
it  artistic.  If  you  require  a bandstand,  let  it  be  worthy 
of  a Temple  of  Music.  If  you  desire  a garden-house,  let 
it  be  designed  on  purely  architectural  lines;  and  if  you 
adopt  any  style  of  architecture  other  than  may  be  local, 
remember  there  is  only  one  kind  that  is  universal,  and 
that  is  the  classic.  Later  I am  going  to  speak  to  the  ladies 
on  the  unity  of  house  and  garden.  One  passage  in  that 
address  has  to  do  with  houses  and  their  construction,  and 
I strongly  advise  you,  as  I shall  advise  them,  to  stick  to 
the  local  architecture  of  your  country,  and  if  you  have  not 
a local  architecture,  adopt  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 
It  cannot  be  right  to  go  to  India  for  a temple,  or  to 
Switzerland  for  a chalet  or  to  Sweden  for  a peasant’s  cot- 
tage. These  are  not  consistent  with  your  local  conditions, 
nor  can  they  have  any  of  that  fitness  to  your  surround- 
ings which  they  may  bear  to  their  own.  Where  you  have 
fine  architecture  it  never  clashes  with  anything.  Take 
the  architecture  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  Vienna  or  of 
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Rome,  or  more  wonderful  still,  take  the  architecture  of 
the  Bourbon  gardens  or  of  Florence.  Wherever  you  find 
this  it  can  be  made  palatial  in  appearance  without  too 
much  cost  or  without  calling  too  much  attention  to  itself. 
The  great  classical  architects  have  produced  more  orna- 
mental work  at  less  expense  than  any  others  have  yet 
produced. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  scheme  I have  outlined  is  a great 
one;  and  I ask  you  to  give  it  earnest  thought,  because  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  future  generations  some  mark  of 
your  present  education  which  will  be  a guide  and  incen- 
tive to  those  coming  after  you.  I feel  that  I cannot  con- 
clude better  than  by  quoting  some  lines  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Mudford  Robinson: 

“This  dream  pictorially  presented  showing  what  your 
city  should  be  and  may  be,  and  even  some  day  must  be, 
will  be  a special  inspiration  to  those  professions  of  the 
fine  arts  upon  which  the  beauty  of  the  city  ultimately  de- 
pends. There  is  not  a city  councillor  or  an  architect  of 
spirit  who  will  not  feel  a new  incentive  when  he  thinks 
he  is  directing  or  planning  buildings  that  are  a part  of 
the  city  of  the  future;  not  a landscape  gardener  who  will 
not  plant  with  greater  care  because  of  the  vision;  not  a 
sculptor  who  will  not  throw  himself  more  devotedly  into 
the  moulding  of  the  civic  monument  that  is  to  be  the 
city’s  ornament.  Likewise  the  men  of  culture,  engineers, 
surveyors,  professors  or  workers,  the  men  who  give  the 
commissions  and  the  men  who  execute  them,  all  will  feel 
the  spur  of  the  dream,  the  hope  and  the  goal.”  (Loud 
and  continued  applause.) 

A vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Rogers 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  both  speaking  in 
highly  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Mawson’s  qualifications 
for  the  great  work  of  designing  plans  that  should  make 
Stanley  Park  the  great  centre  of  civic  beauty  that  it 
deserved  to  be. 
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HON.  RICHARD  McBRIDE 

ON 

^^Responsibilities  of  British 
Columbia 


"Thursday,  April  11,  1913 


There  was  a cordial  reception  given  the  Hon.  Richard 
McBride  on  the  occasion  of  his  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Club  on  Thursday,  April  11.  Mr.  Von 
Cramer,  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attendance 
was  fully  up  to  five  hundred. 

It  is  now,  said  the  Premier,  about  two  years  since  first 
this  organization  was  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  address  one 
of  its  regular  luncheon  assemblies.  That  I have  failed  to 
recognise  what  such  an  invitation  means  until  this  func- 
tion may  be  particularly  due  to  faults  of  my  own.  But 
when  you  permit  me  to  explain  that  in  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  I have  been  considerably  from  British  Colum- 
bia, and  when  here,  away  from  the  capital  city,  you  will 
readily  understand  that  perhaps  I am  entitled  to  some 
little  leniency,  because  of  the  many  calls  that  have  been 
made  on  my  time.  I want  at  once  to  say  to  you  how  very 
much  indeed  I appreciate  the  chance  that  has  been  given 
me  this  afternoon  to  address  you  for  a few  moments,  and 
especially  when  I find  in  the  audience  before  me  so  many 
of  the  prominent  and  so  many  of  the  responsible  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  industrial  development  of  this 
province.  When  the  invitation  reached  me  some  days 
ago,  I was  unable  to  come  at  that  time  owing  to  the 
assembling  of  parliament.  I explained  the  matter  to  some 
of  your  executive,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  parliament 
was  over  I would  be  on  hand. 

The  subject  that  I would  be  very  pleased  indeed  to 
have  your  permission  to  address  myself  to  might  well  be 
termed,  “Responsibilities  of  British  Columbia."  On  many 
an  occasion  in  Vancouver  and  elsewhere  in  the  country 
I have  been  charged  with  the  task  of  speaking  to  the 
people  of  the  country  in  respect  of  the  affairs  that  pertain 
to  the  provincial  administration  of  the  local  assembly. 
I have  always  been  enabled  to  marshal  statistics  and 
present  data  successfully  to  show  just  what  a promising 
section  of  Canada  this  country  in  which  we  live  is,  and 
how  much  its  present  development  assures  us  of  a bright 
and  prosperous  future.  I would  rather  this  afternoon 
leave  the  question  of  statistics  aside  entirely,  and  say  to 
you  a few  words  along  another  line  of  thought  that  is 
just  as  pertinent^  to  the  well-being  of  the  state  as  any 
commercial  consideration  could  possibly  be.  And  so  I 
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have  selected  to  speak  to  you,  in  a general  way,  on  the 
responsibility  of  British  Columbia.  I have  been  favored 
with  some  little  accounts  of  the  very  many  and  illustrious 
men  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  your  guests,  and 
I am  quite  sensible  that  any  feeble  efforts  of  mine  will 
fail  to  measure  up  to  the  excellency  of  the  standard  that  you 
have  enjoyed.  (Cries  of  “No,  No.”)  However,  as  one  of 
yourselves  and  as  a Canadian,  I know  that  any  short- 
comings of  mine  will  be  readily  pardoned. 

I would  say  to  you,  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Canadian  Club,  I am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  object 
of  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  to  enable  all  Canadians 
to  foregather  in  order  that  they  may  confer  with  one 
another  with  respect  to  matters  of  public  interest  and  in 
order  that  they  may  all  exhibit  a true  patriotism — that 
genuine,  hearty,  healthy  and  wholesome  interest  for  flag 
and  country  that  need  not  of  necessity  involve  any  party 
differences  or  any  sectional  feeling.  (Applause.)  I have 
had  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  club  that  if  it  never  accomplished  anything  else  than 
to  have  afforded  thousands  of  Canadians  the  opportunity 
of  foregathering  to  discuss  national  affairs,  it  has  accom- 
plished a great  work,  and  one  that  is  bound  to  stamp  itself 
in  history  in  the  development  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
(Applause.)  Today  we  forget  altogether  any  differences 
which  may  obtain  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  We  meet 
around  this  board  in  order  to  discuss  amongst  ourselves 
some  subject  of  common  interest,  whereby,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  some  substantial  profit  in  the  end. 

This  province  of  ours  is  unquestionably  today  occupying 
a very  prominent  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  commercial 
world,  especially  that  section  of  it  which  has  its  centre  in 
London,  England.  As  I pause  to  think  that  my  engage- 
ments will  occasion  me  to  leave  Victoria  next  Sunday  for 
London,  where  for  two  weeks  I shall  be  engaged  in  pro- 
vincial business,  it  seems  very  fitting  indeed  that  the  last 
opportunity  that  has  been  given  me  in  my  native  province 
to  speak  to  my  own  people  should  be  afforded  through 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  people  of  the  imperial 
city  of  Vancouver.  (Applause.)  I have  already  had  a 
cable  from  London  asking  me  to  attend  a function  that 
is  being  arranged  there  by  many  who  have  the  welfare  of 
British  Columbia  at  heart,  and  I shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  be  enabled  to  say  that  I am  fresh  from  the  banqueting 
hall  of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  with  a message  of  optim- 
ism and  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  the  future  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  empire  such  as  never  before  any  representa- 
tive of  the  country  has  been  enabled  to  state.  (Applause.) 
I am  not  about  to  deal  in  any  provincial  statistics  at  all. 
We  all  must  accept — because  the  statements  have  not 
been  challenged — the  wonderful  -vvealth  of  the  province  of 
British  Columbia.  A friend  of  mine  whom  I happened  to 
meet  this  morning  said:  “If  you  propose  to  speak  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  country,  you  must  say  something  of 
its  natural  resources,  and  by  no  means  overlook  the  cli- 
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mate  and  scenery.  Because,”  he  said,  “so  far  as  per- 
manent population  is  concerned,  apart  altogether  from  in- 
dustrial factors,  there  are  no  conditions  that  would  lend 
themselves  so  much  to  the  assurance  of  a permanent 
population  as  beautiful  climate  and  attractive  scenery.” 
(Applause.) 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  observe  that  we  in 
British  Columbia  appreciate  to  the  full  what  our  climate 
and  scenery  mean  to  this  section  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Through  our  various  organizations  and  govern- 
mental agencies  we  are  trying  to  take  every  advantage 
which  our  means  and  time  will  permit.  I have  always  felt 
when  one  speaks  of  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  whether  it  be  the  consideration  of  his  duty  to 
province,  to  Canada,  or  the  empire,  if  he  happened  to  be 
resident  in  British  Columbia,  it  must  be  the  subject  of 
special  consideration.  The  part  of  Canada  in  which  we 
live  seems  to  me  to  hold  a place,  not  only  in  the  Do- 
minion, but  in  the  scheme  of  empire  which  is  unique 
indeed.  It  must  have  occurred  to  you,  as  it  does  frequent- 
ly to  me,  that  from  a purely  Canadian  consideration  you 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
seaboard  is  controlled  by  our  province,  unlike  the  physical 
condition  of  the  East,  where  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
shared  by  several  provinces.  Then  we  have  another  con- 
dition that  takes  our  case  out  of  the  ordinary,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  on  the  north  the  alien  territory  of  Alaska,  and 
on  the  south  the  state  of  Washington.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least — and  I venture  the  statement  in  no  offensive 
way — we  have  as  neighbors,  not  far  off,  the  very  ambi- 
tious and  thrifty  people,  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  empire  of  Japan.  Then,  too,  we  are  the  gateway  to 
the  wonderful  position  of  empire  in  the  southern  seas. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  fact,  what  I am  trying 
to  tell  you  now  was  very  well  epitomised  in  this  hall  some 
years  ago  by  Earl  Grey  when  he  made  a speech  that 
ought  to  live  long  in  the  history  of  Western  Canada,  if 
not  in  the  empire — when  he  depicted,  as  he  had  the  right 
to  do,  all  that  Vancouver  stQpd  for,  and  all  that  the 
people  have  the  right  to  expect  in  the  days  that  are  to 
come. 

When  I try  to  emphasise  these  few  words  of  mine,  per- 
haps I could  specialise  a few  thoughts  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  very  closely  associated  with  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  T would  have  you  feel  that  you  consider  British 
Columbia  as  you  find  her  today,  and  what  she  has  accom- 
plished to  date,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  country 
is  a little  over  fifty  years  under  organized  government, 
and  not  so  long  as  that  under  responsible  government. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  remarkable  that  I am  able  to 
say  to  you  this  afternoon  that  the  Speaker  of  the  first 
parliament  this  section  of  empire  ever  had  still  resides  in 
the  city  of  Vancouver,  and  is  in  good  health — the  Hon. 
J.  S.  Helmcken.  (Applause.)  When  one  is  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  every  year,  and  sees  the  first  Speaker  of 
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the  parliament,  sees  in  the  chair  the  Speaker  of  the  d^, 
he  sees  very  aptly  illustrated  how  short,  after  all,  is  the 
history  of  ihe  country,  and  how  little  opportunity,  too, 
all  things  considered,  has  been  afforded  Canadians  resi- 
dent in  British  Columbia  to  take  advantage  of  conditions 
that  would  be  readily  warranted.  However,  I yield  to 
no  man  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  handi- 
caps from  which  the  province  of  British  Columbia  must 
have  suffered,  we  have  always  been  an  aggressive  and 
thrifty  people  in  this  section  of  Canada,  and  there  was 
never  any  hardship — there  was  never  any  discouragement 
sufficient  to  make  those  who  had  to  do  with_  the  affairs 
of  state  lose  heart  in  the  country  and  give  up  its  develop- 
ment as  a forlorn  hope.  (Applause.) 

Those  men  who  were  associated  with  the  early  life 
and  works  of  the  country  were  pioneers  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  left  an  impression 
on  the  province,  if  not  on  the  Dominion,  that  rnust  find 
for  itself  a very  large  page  in  the  history  of  empire  when 
it  comes  to  be  written;  and  the  more  so  when  one  recol- 
lects the  few  opportunities  in  the  short  time  that  have 
been  allowed  British  Columbia  to  embrace  those  with  re- 
gard to  what  our  duties  would  demand,  and  recollecting 
all  there  has  been  accomplished  and  a sense  of  our  various 
responsibilities  coming  to  us.  I would  have  you  agree 
with  me  today  that  those  responsibilities  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  wise:  that  one  of  our  first,  if  not  our  principal, 
responsibilities  is  that  which  would  have  us  protect  and 
defend  our  province  and  our  Dominion.  (Applause.)  It 
is  no  part  of  the  function  of  provincial  government  (with 
which  I happen  to  be  associated)  to  undertake  any  re- 
sponsibility in  an  official  way  for  the  defence  of  our 
country,  but  it  often  occurs  to  me  as  I travel  over  British 
Columbia  that  there  is  an  apathy  here  with  regard  to 
militia  defence  and  naval  affairs  that  we  should  not  find, 
that  we  should  never  experience.  If  we  were  just  as  keen 
on  this  responsibility  of  citizenship  as  we  are  with  a cor- 
ner lot  or  a suburban  subdivision,  these  subjects,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  a very  small  place  in  the  field  of 
public  discussion,  would  soon  loom  larger  in  the  public 
eye  and  find  that  prominence  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press  to  which  they  are  at  once  entitled.  (Applause.)  I 
say  to  you  fellow-countrymen,  that  we  have  a right  to 
take  a more  active  interest  in  the  militia  defence  of  this 
country  than  we  do,  and  we  certainly  have  the  right  to 
take  a more  prominent  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  country  than  we  have  done.  (Applause.) 

We  build  up  every  day,  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
every  minute  of  the  hour,  to  save  our  assets  along  our 
coastline  and  in  our  hinterland,  that  in  value  run  into  the 
millions.  What  are  we  doing  to  ensure  the  investment  of 
this  tremendous  wealth  in  a national  sense?  Are  we  do- 
ing anything  at  all?  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  by  not 
one-hundredth  part  was  there  the  development  of  British 
Columbia  as  compared  with  the  development  of  today. 
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we  had  a Pacific  squadron  in  these  waters,  not  only  to 
care  for  the  affairs  of  empire,  but  as  well  to  be  an  assur- 
ance to  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  so  that  they  could 
claim  naval  protection.  Today,  with  one  hundred  times 
the  wealth  by  way  of  investment  along  the  coastline,  we 
practically  have  no  defence  at  all.  We  speak  of  ourselves 
as  an  aggressive  Canadian  nation.  We  have  a claim  to 
national  standing.  We  say  we  are  powerful  enough  to 
undertake  national  responsibilities,  to  build  our  own  trans- 
continental railways,  canals,  and  other  works  of  develop- 
ment, that  quickly  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  subject  of  home  defence,  protecting  not 
only  country  and  home,  but  wife,  family,  and  children  as 
well,  what  are  we  doing  to  discharge  that  responsibility? 
Is  the  individual  Canadian  today  interesting  himself 
enough  in  these  national  affairs  to  satisfy  his  conscience? 
— f cries  of  “No”) — so  that  he  may  feel  honestly  and  pro- 
perly that  he  is  living  up  to  the  true  duty  of  decent  citi- 
zenship. 

I fancy  tomorrow,  if  there  were  any  international 
difficulties  out  here  in  Western  Canada,  there  would  be  a 
condition  far  from  what  we  ought  to  anticipate.  There 
would  be  trouble;  there  would  be  concern  that  is  perhaps 
not  the  usual  thing,  when  one  realises  that  he  lives  under 
the  protection  of  the  Union  Jack,  and  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  look  for  protection.  I do  not  wish  to  use  one 
word  that  is  offensive  or  partaking  of  partisan  politics. 
We  might  be  able  to  take  more  interest  in  the  movement 
of  the  development  of  the  country,  and  we  might  be  able 
to  show  by  sympathy  that  we  are  associated  with  the 
splendid  work  of  your  fellow-citizens  that  stands  for  the 
establishment  of  volunteer  troops,  not  only  in  this  city, 
but  in  the  other  centres  of  the  province.  We  can  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  militia  without  going 
into  militarism;  we  can  take  a genuine  and  proper  part  as 
citizens  in  the  growth  and  development  of  an  effective 
militia  in  British  Columbia  without  doing  anything  that 
should  bring  down  upon  us  the  slightest  criticism  from 
those  who  believe  that  militarism  is  a subject  that  ought 
to  be  tabooed  by  all  Canadians.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  country,  and  those  who  are  directly  responsible, 
individually  and  collectively,  with  regard  to  this  subject 
— the  protection  of  Western  Canada.  British  Columbia 
can  do  a great  deal  more,  and  allow  me  to  venture  the 
hope  that  she  will  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
I have  repeatedly  stated — and  may  I emphasize  the  state- 
ment?— that  at  any  rate  with  respect  to  efficiency  in  her 
naval  affairs  the  national  government  can  never  'do 
enough  to  please  Canadians  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia.  (Applause.)  This  decision  should  find  a very 
warm  reception  among  my  brother  Canadians  in  the 
prairie  country.  While  we  may^  not  expect  that  they  can 
understand  all  that  is  involved  in  naval  protection  as  we 
in  British  Columbia  can,  nevertheless  they  must  realise 
that  in  the  case  of  international  complications,  for  the 
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most  part,  they  must  depend  on  the  defence  of  British 
Columbia  to  conserve  for  them  and  their  people  all  the 
wealth  they  have  assembled  in  the  land  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  next  point,  from  the  view  of  citizen  responsibility, 
I would  like  to  deal  with  is  what  British  Columbia  owes 
to  Canada  in  the  assisting?,  opening-up,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  province.  We  have  a large  and  rich  country. 
We  feel  today,  we  residents  of  British  Columbia,  whether 
we  are  a municipality,  a city  or  a government,  that  there 
is  a great  deal  going  on  in  the  country,  that  we  have  our 
share  to  develop  it,  so  that  humanity  may  take  every 
advantage  of  those  wonderful  riches.  But  we  have  only 
begun  in  this  programme  of  transportation  and  develop- 
ment. There  is  a lot  more  to  be  done.  We  are  only  in 
the  early  stages.  The  large  and  far-seeking  schemes  are 
yet  to  come.  It  behoves  us,  whether  we  are  engaged  in 
matters  political  or  not,  whether  in  the  brighter  walks  of 
life,  to  see  how  much  more  can  be  done.  I think  the 
people  of  the  country  have  already  demonstrated  the  con- 
fidence they  have  in  their  province,  such  as  to  make  the 
most  indifferent  Canadian  in  the  far  East  understand 
that  we  have  the  courage  to  live  up  to  the  faith  that  we 
profess  in  this  western  section  of  the  Dominion,  and  that 
we  propose  to  leave  nothing  undone  as  true  Canadians  to 
discover  to  our  fellow  Canadians  of  the  empire  especially 
what  has  been  done  in  the  province  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  (Applause.) 

The  next  consideration  I would  have  you  bear  in  mind 
is  that  in  association  with  this  work  of  transportation  and 
development  there  is  a tremendous  responsibility  on  the 
province  to  see  that  the  population  that  is  directed  here 
is  of  the  right  kind  — (Applause) — and  that  British  Colum- 
bia is  kept  for  the  white  people.  (Applause.)  This  is  a 
subject  that  can  be  discussed  without  of  necessity  involv- 
ing any  difficulties  with  public  men,  either  in  Ottawa  or 
in  London.  There  has  been  more  or  less  misunderstand- 
ing in  London,  and  I am  afraid  in  Ottawa  as  well,  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  on  this 
question.  The  province  is  willing  to  extend  itself  in  the 
opening  of  this  country  so  as  to  induce  a large  population 
to  come  and  help  in  the  work  of  nation-building.  But  we 
claim,  while  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  this  responsi- 
bility, at  the  same  time  we  have  the  right  to  say  that  our 
own  kind  and  color  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 
(Applause.)  There  is  no  British  doctrine  that  can  ever 
say  to  the  people  of  this  country;  “We  charge  you  to 
open  it  up,  and  when  you  have  done  that,  to  suffer  that 
alien  people  should  come  in  to  take  advantage  of  your 
work  of  development.”  At  times  the  position  of  British 
Columbia  has  been  challenged,  but  I would  have  the 
people  of  Eastern  Canada  and  in  London  understand  that 
there  has  never  been  for  one  moment  any  other  motive 
but  a very  high  national  ambition  to  make  the  best  of 
British  Columbia,  behind  the  determination  of  the  people 
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of  this  country,  that  the  province  shall  be  kept  for  the 
white  people  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  (Applause.) 

I'hen  there  is  the  responsibility  which  the  province  has 
for  the  children,  one  that  has  for  years  been  grappled 
with  in  a very  notable  way.  But  we  have  been  pioneering. 
It  is  expected  that  the  university  of  British  Columbia 
will  open  its  doors  within  the  confines  of  your  city,  and  I 
am  quite  satisfied  from  what  I have  seen  that  when  that 
stage  has  been  reached  in  our  educational  development 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  the  slightest  discouragement, 
either  here  or  in  Eastern  Canada  where  so  much  interest 
is  being  taken  in  our  work.  Just  considering  these  general 
responsibilities,  as  I would  have  you  do,  I am  satisfied 
you  agree  with  this  view:  that  there  are  certain  agencies 
that  can  ao  a powerful  amount  of  good  in  encouraging 
the  people  here  as  well  as  the  people  abroad  i.i  the  work 
of  nation-building  along  the  lines  that  I have  indicated. 
In  this  connection  we  must  not  overlook  the  press. 
The  press  of  any  country  is  always  a powerful  agency 
either  for  good  or  bad.  I think  I can  say  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  very  excellent  press  that  is  today 
carrying  on  the  journalistic  work  of  our  country.  But 
let  us  never  forget  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  British 
Columbia  with  what  we  print  in  our  newspapers;  that 
there  is  such  an  abundance  of  good  material  for  the  editor 
and  the  reporter  in  this  country  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  necessity  for  a departure  from  the  truth  for  a single 
moment.  Let  the  papers  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  a 
matter  that  deals  with  commerce  or  affairs  of  state,  make 
it  a determination  to  give  not  only  to  our  people  here, 
but  to  Canadians  and  to  Britishers,  the  news  as  it  ought 
to  be  served  up  in  a wholesome  and  truthful  manner. 
(Applause.) 

I want  to  say  this,  that  much  has  been  accomplished 
by  your  various  publicity  agents,  but  the  circulation  in 
Eastern  Canada  of  one  issue  of  your  newspapers,  if  it  be 
filled  with  misstatements  and  exaggerations,  would  do 
ten  times  more  harm  than  the  very  best  work  your 
publicity  agents  have  been  doing  or  that  they  ever  would 
accomplish.  I am  not  here  to  make  the  slightest  criticism 
of  the  papers  of  the  country.  I say  that,  taking  our 
papers  all  along  the  line,  they  are  excellent  journalistic 
efforts.  But  I would  plead  with  them,  now  that  British 
Columbia  is  opening  up,  to  be  more  than  careful  in  dis- 
pensing the  news  and  speaking  of  the  country,  and  to 
keep  well  within  the  mark  and  along  the  line  of  truth,  and 
I am  satisfied  that  in  the  end  there  will  be  gain,  and 
there  will  presently  attach  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
province  a reputation  that  will  stamp  them  as  the  equal 
of  even  the  London  “Times.”  (Applause.) 

Then  the  other  agencies  I am  speaking  of  may  do  a 
lot,  apart  from  the  agency  of  the  citizens,  such  as  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce.  We  are  all  busy 
in  British  Columbia  now.  This  is  somewhat  of  a material 
age,  and  every  man  is  so  much  engaged  looking  after 
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number  one  as  to  be  unable  for  the  most  part  to  give 
that  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  state  or  city  that  he  should 
be  able  to  do.  But  don’t  you  think,  while  we  are  so  busy 
and  so  prosperous  and  so  optimistic,  that  we  are  a selfish 
people  if  we  do  not  give  a little  of  our  time  and  wealth 
to  those  public  agencies  that  stand  for  so  much?  I would 
like  to  see  for  British  Columbia  a bigger,  broader  and 
more  generous  public  spirit,  so  that  when  the  municipal 
elections  are  on  in  every  town  over  the  country  you  would 
find  representative  people  taking  a wholesome  interest 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  civic  life,  or  in  the  rural 
districts  in  municipal  government.  I am  not  saying  that 
they  are  not.  I know  the  varying  conditions  that  have 
to  be  met,  from  my  associations  with  the  various  corpora- 
tions of  the  country,  and  I can  at  once  tell  you  that  our 
civic  magistrates  are  good  men  and  true  and  well  worthy 
of  the  responsibilities  that  are  cast  on  their  shoulders  by 
the  ratepayers  of  the  country.  But  then  I would  like  to 
see  more  interest  in  our  civic  affairs,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  What  the  city  does, 
the  province  must  stand  for.  You  have  accomplished  a 
lot  in  the  past,  but  you  have  a great  deal  more  to  do  in 
the  future,  I would  bespeak,  not  so  much  for  any  munici- 
pality as  for  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  a still 
keener  interest  in  municipal  affairs  than  has  ever  obtained 
in  the  days  gone  by.  You  have  your  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Boards  of  Trade.  Here  and  there  you  will 
find  they  are  active  agencies,  but  now  and  then  you  will 
find  they  are  very  casual  organizations.  I would  have 
you  believe  that,  perhaps  in  all  of  your  commercial  affairs 
today,  there  is  no  organization  that  has  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  substantial  and  material  well-being  of  Van- 
couver as  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade.  And  I would 
like  to  see  more  interest  taken  in  this  work;  I would  like 
to  see  it  made  a very  active  and  useful  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  publicity  bureaus:  this  morning  an 
influential  committee  came  to  the  hotel  and  saw  me  and 
were  so  kind  as  to  say  what  the  Progress  Club  of  Van- 
couver was  doing  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  people 
corning  here  the  various  municipalities  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  proyince  and  the  many  resources  to  which  they 
could  lay  claim.  I want  to  compliment  the  Canadians 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver  on  the  possession  of  such  an 
active  organization  within  the  corporate  town  limits  as 
is  your  Progress  Club.  Here  is  another  very  valuable 
agency  whereby  we  may  better  learn  the  responsibility 
of  the  city  and  country,  and  of  the  citizen  to  the  state, 
and  I would  like  to  see  all  over  British  Columbia  the 
same  live  interest  taken  in  this  useful  work  as  obtains 
here  in  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

I know  I am  in  a part  of  British  Columbia  where 
there  is  so  much  concern  shown  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  development  of  this  section  of  the  Dominion. 
Here  is  the  commercial  centre  of  Western  Canada,  and 
what  Vancouver  means  to  British  Columbia,  I say  un- 
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questionably,  British  Columbia  means  to  Canada,  and 
Canada  means  to  empire.  (Applause.)  We  have  done  a 
considerable  work  since  federation,  but  the  program  of 
general  development,  with  which  we  are  now  face  to  face, 
forces  upon  us  a realization  and  responsibility  such  as 
never  before.  Let  us  venture  the  hope,  in  the  days  to 
come  as  in  the  past,  that  Canadians  in  British  Columbia 
will  be  true  to  their  responsibilities,  Canadians  in  British 
Columbia  will  be  alive  to  the  healthy  and  wholesome  wel- 
fare of  this  western  province,  and  will  never  be  neglectful 
in  those  duties  which  they  owe  to  king,  flag  and  empire. 
(Applause.) 
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ON  Monday,  May  27,  Dr.  Chang  Kang  Jen  addressed 
the  Club  at  a luncheon  in  Pender  Hall  on  “China 
and  Her  Ambitions.”  Mr.  D.  von  Cramer,  the  president, 
in  introducing  the  speaker,  remarked  that  his  subject 
should  be  one  of  great  interest  at  this  time  when  China 
was  remodelling  her  government. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen — and  I should  say  ladies, 
also,  to  be  in  relation  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  since  the 
suffragette  militant  has  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
(Laughter.)  Your  courteous  secretary  in  asking  me  for 
my  subject  wished  to  know  its  title,  and  I told  him  I 
would  undertake  to  talk  to  you  on  China  and  her  ambi- 
tions. I did  not  think  that  I was  using  the  word  “talk” 
in  the  sense  of  “read,”  but  that  is  what  I had  in  mind.  As 
I am  not  a practised  speaker,  I have  to  read  my  address 
from  manuscript.  I would  like  very  much  to  speak  to 
you  directly  without  its  aid,  but  it  is  like  this — the  spirit 
is  willing  but  my  feet  get  cold.  (Loud  laughter),  liiat 
let’s  me  out  I hope. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  took  place 
across  the  water  a revolution  as  complete  as  the  one  of 
the  globe  on  its  own  axis — from  East  to  West.  (Applause.) 
You  have  been  so  accustomed  to  think  of  my  country  as 
a Rip  Van  Winkle  among  the  nations  that  you  were  not 
in  the  least  prepared  for  the  denouement  to  the  drama 
staged  in  the  old  Sleepy  Hollow  several  months  ago. 
The  most  amazing  part  of  it  all  was  the  smoothness  and 
the  despatch  with  which  one  set  of  leaders  did  the  work 
of  demolition,  and  stepped  down  to  make  room  for 
another  set  who  took  up  the  burden  of  reconstruction. 
These  leaders  were  mostly  men  either  western  trained  or 
who  had  served  the  old  regime  in  some  official  capacity 
abroad  or  had  been  abroad  both  as  students  and  officials. 
During  their  residence  abroad,  sooner  or  later,  more  or 
less,  they  were  obsessed  by  the  fact  of  the  difference 
between  what  you  enjoyed  and  what  we  enjoyed.  That 
difference  was  the  freedom  to  fashion  your  own  life,  the 
sum  total  of  your  constitutional  guarantees.  With  them 
to  know  it  was  to  desire  it,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  all  their  fellows.  Not  till  this  desire  should  have 
possessed  the  mass  of  the  people  could  a change  be 
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wrought  in  that  time-encrusted  country  of  ours.  The 
time  for  action  came  at  last,  but  it  has  been  weary,  weary 
waiting  for  most  of  us.  I for  one  never  expected  that  our 
hopes  of  a regenerated  China  would  come  to  fruition  in 
my  day.  “Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,”  it  is 
said,  and  years  agone  I had  given  it  up  as  a white  hope 
— I beg  your  pardon,  I mean  forlorn  hope.  (Laughter.) 

The  illuminating  example  of  Japan’s  rise  made  the 
gentry,  merchants,  students  and  the  thinking  part  of  the 
nation  generally  restive  under  the  impotence  and  supine- 
ness of  the  Manchu  government.  These  classes  impatient- 
ly asked  themselves,  “What  is  there  to  prevent  China 
from  becoming  a respected  member  of  the  family  of 
nations?  Is  not  our  territory  extensive,  our  number 
large,  our  people  intelligent,  our  resources  immense? 
What  is  there  then  to  keep  us  from  attaining  so  modest 
an  ambition?  There  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  way  but 
the  Manchus.  Away  with  the  Manchus!”  rang  out  the 
cry.  The  cry  grew  in  volume  and  intensity  till  the  people 
rose  in  rebellion  and  brushed  off  the  Manchu  dynasty  like 
a cobweb,  and  bade  the  republic  enter  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  smooth  running  of  the  revolution  machinery 
argues  long  and  thorough  preparation,  systematic  plan- 
ning and  skilful  management.  Dr.  Sun  was  not  the  brain 
that  engineered  the  movement;  but  his  was  the  strength 
of  purpose,  his  the  oneness  of  aim,  and  his  the  fanatical 
zeal  that  vitalized  the  entire  propaganda  and  kept  it  keyed 
up  till  its  work  was  done.  (Applause.) 

As  I have  intimated  the  popular  verdict  was  that  the 
late  dynasty  blocked  the  way  of  progress  in  China.  The 
Manchurian  line  was  cut  short  for  no  other  reason. 
Although  the  Manchu  emperors  took  particular  pains  to 
keep  the  two  races  apart,  they  all  along  based  their 
claim  to  rule  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  China 
and  not  by  conquest.  Vox  Dei,  vox  Populi! — what 
the  people  want  the  people  must  have.  There  is  this  to 
be  said  for  the  Manchus — they  played  the  game.  So  when 
the  demand  for  abdication  in  favor  of  the  republic  became 
unmistakably  general  and  insistent  and  emphatic 
they  returned  by  a formal  decree  to  the  people  the  power 
and  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Manchu  emperors  to 
have  been  granted  them  by  the  people  from  the  beginning 
— -two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  exit  was  made 
with  dignity,  although  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  clan 
prior  to  the  formal  abdication  was  extremely  childish  and 
pitiably  mean  and  undignified.  To  my  mind  the  greatest 
evil  chargeable  to  Manchu  rule  was  the  lowering  of  the 
self-respect  and  spirit  of  the  Chinese  people.  (Applause.) 

From  a patriarchal  despotism  to  a democracy  without 
an  intermediate  stage  is  a long  step  for  China  to  take. 
Our  critics — their  name  is  legion — have  pointed  to  our  lack 
of  training  and  to  our  want  of  the  balance  derivable  from 
tradition  as  sufficient  to  make  the  establishment  of  a stable 
republic  an  exceedingly  hazardous  undertaking.  But  we 
must  begin  some  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  the 
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best  judges  of  when  is  the  proper  time  for  us  to  begin. 
(Laughter.)  We  think  there  is  no  beter  time  than  now. 
If  the  balance  derived  from  tradition  is  denied  us  we  may 
still  find  some  balance  in  our  sense  of  proportion  to  pre- 
vent us  from  turning  turtle.  We  expect  to  make  mistakes 
— many  blunders,  but  what  of  them?  Every  man  is  gar- 
mented in  his  own  mistakes  when  he  is  clothed  in  his 
right  mind.  (Laughter.)  He  sheds  the  badge  of  his 
humanity  when  he  knocks  at  the  pearly  gate,  and  not  be- 
fore. We  are  human  and  shall  profit  by  our  mistakes, 
like  other  people.  “We  learn  best  by  doing,”  someone  has 
said.  We  are  going  to  put  that  saying  into  practice. 
“It  is  a condition  and  not  a theory  that  confronts  us,” 
as  Grover  Cleveland  said.  That  is  our  position,  and  we 
shall  face  and  solve  our  problems  as  best  we  may. 

Much  of  the  criticism  I have  read  on  the  Chinese  situ- 
ation is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  keen  sense  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  critics. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  not  my  intention  to  answer  the  criti- 
cism levelled  at  our  audacity  but  to  tell  as  well  as  I know 
the  reasons  for  the  switch  from  a form  of  government  we 
have  always  known,  to  one,  we  know  not  of. 

First:  There  was  the  compelling  reason  of  necessity. 

We  had  made  up  our  minds — or  rather  the  Manchus  had 
made  up  our  minds  for  us — that  they  were  the  obstacle 
to  China’s  progress,  in  that  the  leading  Manchus  had 
at  different  times  and  divers  occasions  given  expression 
to  their  settled  conviction  that  they  would  sooner  sell  or 
give  away  China  than  suffer  the  Chinese  to  reclaim  her. 
These  outbursts  sank  deep  into  the  memory  of  them  and 
abided  with  us. 

Secondly:  We  have  no  direct  descendants  of  any  of 

our  old  Chinese  emperors  to  tie  to.  In  the  course  of  her 
history  China  has  had  many  dynasties.  It  used  to  be  the 
pleasant  custom  for  the  new  dynasty  to  hang  up  all  the 
members  of  the  old  dynasty  on  the  principle  similar  to 
that  of  a good  Indian  being  a dead  Indian — (laughter) — so 
that  those  spared  were  too  distantly  related  to  the  old 
dynasty  to  cause  uneasiness  to  the  head  that  wore  the 
crown.  Supposing  we  had  issued  a call  for  descendants 
of  the  old  dynasties  to  appear  before  us  and  prove  their 
descent,  we  would  have  had  to  a certainty  a fine  collection 
of  beggars,  bums,  opium  sots,  scallawags  and  possibly 
some  “I  work  the  workers” — (laughter) — of  our  own  in 
the  lot.  To  say  the  least,  the  prospect  is  not  alluring.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  in  the  revolutionary  junta  ever  gave 
the  idea  a second  thought  if  it  ever  received  any  consider- 
ation at  all. 

Thirdly:  The  retention  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  with 

constitutional  limitations  was  unthinkable  after  the  real 
Manchu  attitude  to  us  was  known.  And,  besides,  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  while  in  power,  without 
exception,  religiously  devoted  themselves  to  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,  and  for  them  the  sun  shone  night  as 
well  as  day  all  the  year  round.  Those  imperial  princes 
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were  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  President  Yuan, 
then  their  premier,  found  it  out  when  he  tried  to  raise  a 
war  fund  from  amongst  them  and  has  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  cream  of  tartar  does  not  raise  the  dough 
so  far  as  China  is  concerned.  (Loud  laughter.) 

The  only  course  open  to  us  was  to  run  the  govern- 
ment ourselves.  We  have  faith  in  our  ability  to  rnake 
good.  We  believe  we  have  the  capacity  to  learn  to  direct 
and  order  ourselves  as  well  as  we  were  once  ordered  by 
others.  In  fact,  we  think  we  can  improve  on  our  prede- 
cessors. It  would  be  a sorry  day  for  China  should  we 
prove  to  be  more  incapable  than  the  Manchus.  It  would 
be  some  consolation,  in  any  event,  to  have  tried  and  failed 
rather  than  not  to  have  tried  at  all.  (Applause.)  Fear  of 
failure,  however,  is  not  worrying  us,  and  we  have  some 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Our  race  is  homo- 
geneous. While  the  spoken  language  varies  somewhat  in 
different  parts,  the  writen  language  is  the  same  for  all 
and  it  is  a cement  of  incalculable  value.  The  new  struc- 
ture we  are  about  to  rear  in  place  of  the  old  will  be  fire 
and  burglar-proof,  and  we  will  carry  our  own  insurance. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

In  the  provisional  president.  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  we  have  a 
strong,  masterful  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  If  we  may 
judge  by  his  entourage  he  does  not  look  to  be  provincial 
in  his  sympathies  and  tastes,  as  many  of  our  public  men 
are.  In  the  old  service  he  used  to  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  being  a man  of  his  word,  and  I have  no  reason  to  think 
he  has  outlived  that  reputation.  He  has,  I believe,  acquired 
through  his  long  and  varied  official  experience  a 
thoroughly  competent  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  is  blessed  with  the  will  and  the  ability 
and  the  ambition  to  measure  up  her  needs.  China  is  for- 
tunate in  having  the  services  of  Yuan  in  her  hour  of  need, 
for  he  is  eminently  safe,  sane  and  sound.  Our  people  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  always  try  to  do  the  best  thing 
possible  under  the  curcumstances  and  that  he  will  succeed 
oftener  than  he  will  fail. 

The  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  the  essence  of  repre- 
sentative government  is  indigenous  to  our  soil.  As  a 
race  we  have  exhibited  marked  power  of  self  control  on 
many  an  historic  occasion.  None  will  deny  us  the  posses- 
sion of  average  intelligence  as  the  term  is  understood 
among  our  western  friends.  We  are  teachable,  amenable 
to  reason  and  seldom  kick  over  the  traces.  Patient  and 
persistent,  our  people  can  acquire  anything  that  is  within 
the  grasp  of  average  intelligence.  One  of  the  things  our 
experience  has  taught  us  is:  that  what  man  has  done,  man 
may  do. 

The  Vancouver  “Sun,”  of  May  17,  had  a cartoon 
labelled,  “Modernization  of  China,”  under  which  was  the 
following  news  item: 

“The  spoils  system  is  everywhere  in  evidence  under  the 
republican  government  in  China.” 

After  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  we  cannot  learn 
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and  apply  what  we  learn.  (Laughter.)  The  race  is  law- 
abiding  and  a lover  of  order,  and  stable  conditions  in 
China  will  not  be  long  deferred.  The  French,  tempera- 
mentally, were  not  as  well  fitted  as  we  are,  and  possessed 
no  more  experience  or  tradition  for  self-government, 
when  they  turned  an  empire  into  a republic,  and  they  have 
made  a success  of  the  experiment.  Then  why  should  we 
fear  to  try?  Our  foreign  friends  have  advised  us  to  make 
haste  slowly,  and  have  shown  us  their  friendship  by 
showering  us  with  advice  from  the  rich  stores  of  their 
experience.  We  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  calling 
advice  cheap,  whatever  the  source.  Advice  is  dear  to  the 
advisor  always;  it  may  be  dearer  to  you  after  you  have 
acted  on  it — (laughter) — and  it  is  dearest  to  you  when 
you  heed  it  under  pressure,  as  we  know  to  our  cost. 

One  journal  cynically  remarked,  apropos  of  China’s 
awakening,  “Don’t  arouse  the  giant!”  It  is  a recrudes- 
cence in  another  form  of  “the  yellow  peril,”  which 
from  the  frequent  use  made  of  the  phrase,  must  be  “the 
white  man’s  burden.”  Let  us  see  how  it  reads  turned 
round:  “The  white  man’s  burden  is  the  yellow  man’s 
peril.”  (Laughter.)  If  there  be  any  danger  to  the  world’s 
peace  it  must  arise  solely  from  our  vast  population. 
The  danger  which  the  inventor  of  the  phrase  had 
in  mind  can  only  come  from  aggressiveness.  Aggressive- 
ness is  a product  of  positive  qualities.  Chinese  genius  is 
for  agiculture  and  trade.  Our  virtues,  as  well  as  our  vices, 
are  largely  of  a negative  character.  Ours  is  not  a warlike 
race,  and  never  has  been.  Contrast  the  forms  of  the 
Golden  Rule  as  laid  down  by  Confucius  and  by  Christ. 
Confucius  taught  his  people,  “Do  not  unto  others  what 
you  would  not  have  others  do  unto  you.”  Christ  enjoined 
on  his  followers,  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you.”  How  was  it  that,  being  as  far  apart 
in  place  and  time,  they  should  have  both  struck  the  same 
idea,  the  one  in  the  positive  form,  the  other  in  the  nega- 
tive? That  form  is  eloquent  of  the  difference  between 
East  and  West.  ® 

At  the  outset  of  our  contact  with  the  West  we  wanted 
to  be  let  alone — to  “live  and  let  live.”  But  the  West 
would  not  have  it  so.  The  West  put  up  a Chinese  wall 
on  its  side  and  tore  down  ours.  There  is  nothing  aggres- 
sive in  what  we  did.  None  can  appreciate  as  keenly  as 
we  do  ourselves  how  far  behind  we  have  lagged  in 
material  civilization.  We  purpose  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  work  out  our  salvation  in  our  own  way  if  we 
are  not  interfered  with.  We  expect  to  find  in  our  new 
political  machinery  a direct  aid  to  that  end. 

China  before  the  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a great  future  behind  it, — (laughter) — so  habitually  did 
she  look  backward;  but  by  turning  square  around  her 
future  is  now  before  her.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
developing  our  resources,  increasing  our  trade  and  mind- 
ing our  own  business,  generally.  China,  even  if  so  dis- 
posed, cannot  afford  to  carry  a chip  on  her  shoulders,  for 
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she  needs  the  friendship  of  foreign  nations.  Nevertheless, 
if  China  can  develop  herself  sufficiently  to  render  her  less 
a temptation  to  those  powers  that  keep  their  conscience 
locked  up  in  their  treasure  vault,  she  will  have  done  a dis- 
tinct service  to  the  world’s  peace.  (Loud  and  continued 
applause.) 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Chang  for  his  clever  and 
illuminative  address  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tisdall, 
M.P.P.,  and  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mackay. 


MR.  PHILIP  H.  KERR 

ON 

The  Recent  Revolution  in  China  and  Its  Effect 
on  the  British  Empire” 


Tuesday,  July  9,  1912 


ON  July  9,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Kerr,  editor  of  “The  Round 
Table,”  addressed  the  Canadian  Club  at  luncheon  in 
the  Pender  Hall.  Mr.  Kerr,  though  still  a young  man, 
has  for  some  years  past  devoted  himself  closely  to  the 
study  of  Imperial  subjects,  and  the  magazine  with  which 
he  is  identified  is  published  solely  in  Imperial  interests.  In 
his  address  he  dealt  with  the  recent  revolution  in  China 
and  its  effect  upon  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Kerr,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  von  Cramer, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Club,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I should  have  had  some 

hesitation  in  accepting  an  invitation  to  address  you  here 
today  if  it  had  not  been  that  I have  recently  spent  six 
months  in  the  Far  East,  and  by  that  I include  India  as 
well  as  China  and  Japan.  I feel  there  would  be  no  other 
excuse  but  for  that  fact  that  I have  just  spent  six  months 
in  the  Far  East,  and  I may  possibly  be  able  to  give  you 
certain  facts  about  what  has  been  going  on  there  recently 
which  you  have  not  at  present.. 

Well,  gentlemen,  there  has  been,  as  you  all  know,  a 
revolution  in  the  Far  East.  That  revolution  extends  over 
a far  wider  field  than  China  itself  and  I may,  therefore, 
begin  by  explaining,  as  I understand  it,  what  the  revolu- 
tion in  China  really  means.  Ten  years  ago — one  might 
almost  say  one  year  ago — I could  only  describe  China  as 
old  China.  It  was  far  older  in  comparison  than  Europe 
in  the  darkest  times  of  the  middle  ages.  The  great  wall 
of  China,  which  you  have  all  heard  of,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  state  of  China  then.  Every  single  eye  in 
China  ten  years  ago  looked  inwards.  Chinamen,  with  few 
exceptions,  regarded  the  foreigner  as  an  utter  barbarian. 
If  any  of  you  have  read  an  extremely  interesting  book 
entitled  “China  under  the  Empress  Dowager,”  you  will 
find  there  letters  written  as  late  as  1900  about  the  British, 
and  the  Americans,  and  the  Germans  at  Tientsin,  seventy 
miles  from  Pekin,  in  such  a style  as  we  would  write  about 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa  who  are  living  in  a state  of 
barbarism  today.  At  that  time  the  greater  number  of 
educated  Chinese  were  absolutely  engrossed  in  the  study 
of  their  own  national  classics,  mostly  written  two  thous- 
and years  before  Christ.  The  masses  of  the  people  of 
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China,  who  are  more  educated  than  we  realize, _ were  also 
brought  up  in  those  traditions,  and  regarded  things  Euro- 
pean (those  things  that  we  regard  as  civilization)  as  bar- 
barous. That  was  the  state  of  China  under  the  Manchu 
dynasty  overthrown  a few  months  ago. 

And  you  can  also  read  about  new  China  in  the  book 
“Under  the  Empress  Dowager,”  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  a book  that  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  Chinese  or  Manchu  dynasty  seemed  to  be 
its  facullty  for  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  country  without 
accounting  for  it.  But  today  Manchuism  is  dead  in  China. 
It  has  gone  forever  and  will  never  return.  But  before  1 
leave  it,  there  is  one  other  characteristic  of  old  China  to 
which  I must  allude.  That  is,  their  determination  to  keep 
the  foreigner  out.  It  was  the  natural  corollary  of  their 
habit  of  regarding  everyone  outside  China  as  a barbarian, 
as  someone  not  to  be  tolerated  in  their  domain. 

I must  explain  what  I mean  by  new  China.  It  consists 
in  the  first  place  of  the  thousands  of  Chinese  who  have 
been  to  America  and  Japan,  and  in  some  cases  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  educated.  As  a result  of  their  residence  abroad 
they  returned  after  a few  years  firmly  convinced  that  in- 
stead of  the  West  having  to  learn  from  China,  China  had 
a great  deal  to  learn  from  the  West.  A second  element 
you  have  probably  contributed  to,  it  is  the  Chinaman  who 
has  come  within  the  sphere  of  missionary  influence.  I do 
not  wish,  and  it  is  far  from  my  desire,  to  advance  the 
claims  of  any  particular  denomination;  but  I think  the 
revolution  in  China  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the 
missionary.  Not  for  a moment  that  he  has  urged  theni 
to  revolt,  but  that  he  has  been  a main  agent  in  bringing 
modern  ideas  and  customs  among  them.  Experience  has 
taught  that  the  easiest  way  to  reach  them  is  to  educate 
them  on  undenominational  lines,  that  is  that  they  should 
pump  into  their  heads  ideas  of  liberty,  justice  and  self- 
government  before  they  tried  to  pump  in  anything  else, 
and  that  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  dissemin- 
ation of  Western  ideas  in  China  as  it  is  today.  I may  say 
in  this  connection  that  there  are  many  Canadian  mission- 
aries in  China,  and  the  head  of  the  American  mission  in 
Korea  is  a well-known  and  highly  respected  Canadian. 

What  the  revolution  really  means  is  this:  it  means 
more  than  the  disappearance  of  the  Manchus;  it  means  a 
new  China,  where  people  educated  in  the  ideas  of  the  West 
are  in  control  of  the  situation.  It  means  that  new  China 
as  opposed  to  old  China,  the  new  China  that  looks  out- 
wards, that  looks  towards  the  West,  is  in  control,  instead 
of  the  China  that  regarded  its  own  history  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  as  the  only  guide  to  truth  and  the  only 
law.  That  is  the  vital  fact.  I do  not  think  anything  is 
going  to  change  that.  New  China,  progressive  China  is 
in  the  saddle  and  is  going  to  remain.  (Applause.)  That 
is  the  vital  fact  that  the  events  of  the  last  six  months  have 
impressed  upon  me  at  least. 

The  most  interesting  question  at  the  moment  I think 
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is  this — will  new  China  succeed  in  holding  China  together, 
and  then  in  building  it  up  as  a progressive  community? 
There  are,  it  is  true,  very  great  difficulties  in  new  China. 
There  is  the  general  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  not  only  among  the  masses,  but  also  among 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  It  is  a curious  sight  to  go 
to  Pekin  and  see  the  class  of  men  in  control  there.  The 
assembly  reminds  one  of  a debating  class  in  a university. 
They  are  mostly  young  men  full'  of  theories  and  with  no 
practical  experience  in  the  art  of  government  or  conduct- 
ing public  affairs.  Even  among  those  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs there  are  few  of  any  experience.  The  only  man  of 
first-class  experience  is  Yuan  Shai  Ki,  the  present  premier. 
The  rest  are  nearly  all  inexperienced  men. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  government  of  China 
is  scattered  to  a far  greater  extent  in  the  provinces  than 
in  the  central  government.  The  central  government  is 
weak,  the  provinces  by  comparison  are  strong.  The  ques- 
tion is,  which  will  prevail?  It  is  a prophecy  not  easily 
fulfilled,  but  after  some  talk  with  men  who  know  the 
country,  I feel  convinced  that  China  will  hang  together 
and  establish  in  time  an  effective  and  progressive  govern- 
ment. My  first  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  the  China- 
man naturally  is  the  most  intelligent  human  being  in  the 
world.  He  is  astonishingly  intelligent.  You  ask  any 
Chinaman  the  reason  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  he  will  give 
you  a reason.  It  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least  it  is  intelli- 
gent. The  history  of  the  world’s  diplomacy  for  the  past 
forty  years  is  a tribute  to  the  intelligence  of  Chinamen. 
The  have  had  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world  buzzing 
around  China  and  yet,  without  war,  they  have  kept  their 
country  intact. 

They  have  not,  perhaps,  the  drive,  the  initiative,  the 
constructive  ability  and  power  of  organization  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  it  is  my  own  belief  that 
in  constructive  ability  and  organization  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stands  first  in  the  world.  But  that  aside,  the  Chinaman 
stands  first  for  native  intelligence,  and  if  he  sees  that  a 
certain  course  is  going  to  lead  to  the  disruption  of  China, 
he  will  give  way  and  accept  what  his  leaders  tell  him  is 
the  way  out. 

A second  reason  why  I believe  China  will  hang  to- 
gether, is  one  reason  that  affects  them  all — that  is  the 
desire  to  keep  the  foreigner  out.  The  Boxer  movement 
distributed  throughout  the  country  a deep  suspicion  of  the 
foreigner  and  his  ways,  his  financial  ways  at  least.  The 
argument  that,  “If  you  fail  you  will  let  the  foreigner  in,” 
IS  an  argument  that  will  prevail  for  the  central  instead  of 
for  provincial  governments. 

But  if  new  China  remains  and  they  establish  an  effective 
government,  what  will  China  be  like?  What  will  her 
strength  and  wealth  be  as  compared  with  other  nations? 
China  contains  a population,  based  on  a conservative  esti- 
mate of  between  350,0(^,000  and  400,CKX),000  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  industrious  people  in  the  world.  It  is 
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interesting  to  go  from  China  to  Korea  and  see  the  differ- 
ence in  agriculture.  Every  acre  in  China  is  better  culti- 
vated than  anywhere  else.  The  Chinaman  has  only  a small 
area  which  he  cultivates  with  a small  hoe  or  with  his  own 
fingers,  and  though  he  has  no  implements  the  result  is 
marvellous.  That  is  the  first  advantage — an  immense 
population  of  hard-working  and  law-abiding  people.  The 
most  of  these  people  are  educated,  because  education  has 
been  dominant  from  the  first.  This  is  seen  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  civil  service.  It  is  true  that  an  appointment  to  the 
civil  service  there  enables  you  to  squeeze  your  neighbor, 
but  the  examinations  for  civil  service  are  conducted  on 
very  fair  lines,  and  it  is  about  the  only  thing  that  has  sur- 
vived the  centuries.  The  examinations  under  old  China 
were  conducted  under  classical  learning;  the  new  China 
has  switched  it  to  the  modern  instead. 

Then  the  resources  of  China  are  enormous.  You, 
gentlemen,  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  resources  of 
Canada,  and  having  passed  through  this  country  before 
and  making  some  allowance  for  occasional  exaggerations, 
I believe  the  view  is  correct.  (Applause.)  But  great  as 
are  the  resources  of  Canada,  they  are  nothing  in  my  mind, 
compared  with  the  resources  of  China.  I do  not  know 
how  many  of  you  gentlemen  realize  that  during  the 
Russian- Japanese  war,  the  whole  Russian  army  was  sup- 
plied with  wheat  from  the  one  northern  province  of  Man- 
churia alone,  and  the  areas  under  cultivation  in  China 
since  then  have  expanded  enormously.  That  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  China  are  enormous  you  have  only  to 
travel  through  some  of  the  country,  as  I have  done,  to 
realize.  Then  coal  and  iron  experts  have  told  me  that 
China’s  resources  in  this  respect  are  greater  than  any  in 
the  world.  There  is  one  whole  province  they  told  me 
underlaid  with  coal  and  iron,  and  these  they  are  only  just 
beginning  to  develop. 

Then  China  has  the  finest  system  of  natural  waterways 
in  the  world.  The  largest  steamer  may  sail  up  the  Yang- 
Tze  river  to  Hankow,  a distance  of  a thousand  miles.  I 
used  to  think  that  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  largest  natural 
waterway  in  the  world,  but  in  volume  of  water  at  least  the 
Yang-Tze  is  greater. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  China  is 
to  avoid  bankruptcy.  That  is  true  today,  but  I do  not  think 
it  will!  remain  true  for  many  years.  One  of  the  great  evils 
from  which  the  country  has  suffered  in  the  past  has  been 
peculation  of  revenues  by  government  officials,  but  this 
should  be  remedied  as  the  new  order  advances.  I will 
give  you  an  instance  of  what  peculation  in  China  means. 
In  1900  they  appointed  a foreign  collector  of  customs  in 
Tien-Tsin.  Previously  the  customs  receipts  there  had 
never  exceeded  20,000  taels.  The  first  year  after  the 
foreigner  was  there  they  exceeded  a million  taels.  This 
is  an  absolute  fact  given  me  by  Dr.  Morrison,  probably 
the  greatest  authorities  on  Chinese  affairs  in  the  world  to- 
day. That  is  one  instance  of  the  large  amounts  of  revenue 
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that  have  gone  underground,  but  which  properly  directed 
will  go  into  the  national  treasury.  Therefore,  I believe 
that  bankruptcy  is  not  one  of  the  dangers  of  China  in  the 
future. 

During  my  journey  I had  one  conclusion  brought  home 
to  me  very  forcibly;  it  as  false  to  talk  of  the  East  as 
opposed  to  the  West,  as  differing  or  inferior.  I believe 
the  true  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  people  of  the 
globe  to  be  the  tropics  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer.  I believe 
climate  is  a greater  factor  in  determining  the  character- 
istics of  races  than  anything  else.  You  cannot,  until  you 
have  it  brought  home  to  you,  realize  what  changes  are 
wrought  in  people  by  temperature,  whether  between  living 
under  a damp,  warm  climate  or  in  the  arid  heat  under  a 
blazing  sun,  as  compared  with  the  more  temperate  regions 
of  the  earth.  And  I think  in  future  men  will  distinguish 
a difference  in  people  as  to  whether  they  live  north  or 
south  of  the  tropical  lines  than  as  to  whether  they  live  in 
America  or  Asia.  That  is  why  I think  you  will  have  to 
take  into  serious  account  in  the  near  future,  China  as  a 
factor  in  international  affairs.  How  long  it  will!  take  I do 
not  know,  but  I do  believe  that  in  time  China  will  become 
a more  important  factor  in  international  affairs  than  Japan. 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  suggest  to  you  the  way 
in  which  this  revolution  in  the  Far  East  affects  Canada  and 
the  British  Empire.  One  thing  already  settled  is  that 
Manchuria  is  not  going  to  belong  either  to  Japan  or 
Russia.  (Applause.)  The  innate  strength  of  China,  badly 
governed  and  disorganized  as  she  has  been,  is  such  that 
even  in  this  condition  the  Chinese  have  advanced  over 
Manchuria  like  an  avalanche,  or  rather,  like  a glacier 
descending  over  a mountain  valley.  Stoylpin,  the  later 
Premier  of  Russia,  concluded  after  a visit  there  that  the 
prospects  of  Russia  were  very  sombre  indeed.  And  with 
good  reason.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Caucasian  to  compete  with  the  Chinaman;  he  works  so 
long  and  tirelessly  and  on  so  low  a scale  of  living  that  the 
Caucasian  has  no  chance  against  him.  If  China  unor- 
ganized and  badly  governed,  has  been  able  to  solve  that 
problem  of  Manchuria,  how  much  more  is  she  likely  to 
do  with  the  Western  methods  she  is  now  adopting?  This 
is  matter  for  serious  consideration  not  only  in  China,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  not  least  for  you  in  British 
Columbia. 

There  is  a second  aspect  that  affects  particularly  Can- 
ada, the  United  States  and  Australia.  I don’t  know  what 
the  prevailing  opinion  on  Asiatic  immigration  is  among 
you,  but  I lived  five  years  in  South  Africa  myself  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  fatal  to  allow 
an  immigration  of  Asiatics  of  the  working  class  into  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  because 
of  any  dislike  for  the  Asiatic  personally,  but  I do  think 
that  the  intrusion  of  a non-assimilable  alien  race  breeds 
trouble  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  excluding  them  at 
the  time.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  practically  no  Chinamen 
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in  the  Malay  States,  and  today  in  that  country  there 
are  more  Chinamen  than  Malays.  That  is  one  indication 
of  the  way  they  emigrate.  There  are  several  million  China- 
men outside  of  China  today.  What  will  it  mean  when 
China  establishes  a first-class  government  backed  by  a 
strong  military  and  naval  power?  You  know  the  trouble 
you  had  with  the  Japanese  when  they  became  a first-class 
power.  Are  you  going  to  have  less  trouble  with  China? 
During  the  recent  trouble  it  was  said  that  the  large 
amount  of  money  with  which  the  revolutionaries  financed 
and  armed  themselves  was  contributed  by  Chinamen  over- 
seas, and  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  when  I last  saw  him  in  Pekin 
was  endeavoring  to  see  how  far  Chinamen  overseas  could 
be  given  a voice  in  the  control  of  affairs  in  China.  That 
is  a suggestive  indication  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
China,  if  China  establishes  a first-class  government. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I see  my  time  has  come  to  an  end,  but 
there  are  two  morals  I would  like  to  draw.  I do  not  like 
to  offer  advice  to  gentlemen  who  live  in  a country  not  my 
own,  but  I should  like  to  suggest  that  Canada  should 
make  up  its  mind  what  its  policy  is  going  to  be  in  regard 
to  Asiatic  immigration  and  bring  it  into  force  at  once. 
(Applause.)  I am  not  very  clear  about  your  existing 
arrangements,  but  I believe  it  will  be  sounder  if  you  adopt 
a policy  of  exclusion  to  do  it  now  than  to  wait  till  it  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  China  is  able  to  bring  a strong 
army  and  navy  to  bear  on  it.  (Applause.) 

I understand  that  your  only  protection  against  the 
Japanese  is  their  own  promise  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
allow  more  than  a certain  number  to  leave  their  country 
for  your  shores  every  year.  You  have  better  protection 
against  the  Chinese  because  they  cannot  make  such  terms 
or  enforce  them  if  they  did.  You  have  the  Panama  Canal 
opening  soon  with  the  new  complications  in  merchandise 
and  shipping  that  may  arise  from  it,  and  the  governments 
of  Chili  and  Peru  have  been  rehabilitated  with  navies  of 
their  own.  I am  a man  of  peace,  and  believe  it  essential 
to  our  progress  that  we  should  have  something  approach- 
ing universal  peace,  but  there  is  only  one  element  that 
tells  in  international  affairs,  and  that  is  strength.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  make  your- 
self felt  by  other  men.  You  cannot  persuade  China  to 
stop  more  than  a certain  number  of  her  people  coming 
out,  and  I do  not  think  you  could  get  China  to  submit  it 
to  arbitration.  You  have  to  show  that  before  they  can 
get  in  they  must  get  past  us.  If  strength  tells  in  inter- 
national affairs  I believe  the  proper  policy  for  the  British 
Empire  as  a whole  is  to  get  together  and  agree  upon  a 
common  policy  in  which  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  Old 
Country,  and  on  that  policy  all  should  pool  their  forces 
sio  that  the  strength  behind  it  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
see  that  it  is  carried  into  effect.  (Applause.) 
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ON 

“Canada” 


Wednesday,  July  31,  1913 

SIR  JAMES  GRANT  in  his  address  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Club  on  July  31,  said: 

In  the  first  place  I have  to  thank  the  president  and 
executive  of  the  Canadian  Club  for  the  kind  invitation  to 
address  you.  Such  clubs  are  widely  established  in  Canada 
and  the  republic  and  the  speeches  from  time  to  time 
placed  before  the  public  serve  a remarkable  object,  the 
advancement  of  Canadian  interests  generally.  Twenty 
years  ago  I visited  the  West  with  Lord  Derby  when  the 
country  was  chiefly  in  the  initial  stages  of  development. 
From  Ottawa  to  Vancouver  today  is  an  entirely  changed 
panorama  of  life  and  activity.  The  progress  of  the 
Western  cities  has  been  remarkable.  Vancouver  is 
destined  to  become  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific.  A 
remarkable  transformation  has  taken  place  in  twenty 
years. 

Where  stumps  of  trees  stood  there  are  now  fine  busi- 
ness structures,  hotels,  banks,  stores,  mills,  factories,  and 
palatial  residences,  flower-grown  areas  and  miles  of 
cement  pavement,  all  of  which  indicate  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  features  of  Vancouver  and  this  district 
are  its  fisheries,  mines  and  its  rapidly  developing  factories. 
From  the  port  of  Vancouver  fully  twenty-five  to  thirty 
steamers  sail  weekly  to  the  various  points  up  and  down 
the  Coast  and  also  to  Japan,  China,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vancouver  will  be- 
come the  Liverpool  of  the  Pacific  with  a million  of  popu- 
lation. 

As  an  instance  of  the  development  of  Canada,  Sir  John 
Macdonald’s  government  came  in  for  some  criticism  and 
was  thought  to  be  destructive  by  expending  some  thirty 
or  forty  million  dollars.  And  so  with  the  government 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie.  But  what  a change  today.  Our 
finance  minister,  Hon.  T.  W,  White,  a very  Hercules  of 
monetary  affairs  in  this  country,  has  at  his  disposal  no 
less  than  two  hundred  millions. 

What  is  to  follow?  The  construction  of  docks  at  Van- 
couver to  meet  the  coming  shipping  of  the  world;  the 
Erie  canal  to  be  enlarged  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
trade  shipments  by  large  vessels  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  that  transportation 
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facilities  are  to  be  provided  as  soon  as  the  finances  of 
the  country  will  admit,  for  they  will  stimulate  trade  to 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  Johns  and  Halifax,  and  impart  an 
impetus  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  which  they  require. 

Then  we  have  the  contemplated  construction  from 
Winnipeg  to  Edmonton  and  on  to  St.  James  Bay,  and 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec  to  the  same  point.  These  roads 
will  assist  materially  in  the  shipment  of  grain  to  Great 
Britain. 

Remember  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  land  suitable  for 
wheat  growing  is  under  cultivation,  and  even  now  the 
carrying  appliances  are  severely  taxed.  What  will  it  be 
when  the  other  nine-tenths  are  under  cultivation?  We 
want  markets  and  we  must  have  them  so  that  our  agri- 
culturists may  get  a fair  return  for  their  industry.  Now 
we  will  have  the  C.  N.  R.  and  the  G,  T.  P.  building  from 
coast  to  coast,  which  will  greatly  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  northern  territory  which  has  abided 
patiently  for  transportation  facilities. 

The  development  of  the  northern  country  is  no  small 
task.  We  are  not  more  numerous  in  population  than 
Belgium,  which  might  be  slipped  away  in  a corner  of 
old  Ontario,  but  still  we  are  progressing  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  There  are  at  the  present  time  the 
most  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  and  I can  only  express  the  hope  that 
even  a better  understanding  will  be  arrived  at  between 
the  two  countries.  The  recent  honor  that  was  conferred 
on  your  premier,  now  Sir  Richard  McBride,  was  one  that 
was  well  deserved.  Even  his  opponents  will  admit  that 
he  is  the  Napoleon  of  the  West  in  many  matters. 

The  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Paasche,  vice-president  of  the 
Reichstag,  was  very  opportune.  An  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  so  high  an  authority  is  most  valuable.  Dr. 
Paasche  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  German  navy,  which 
stands  so  high  today,  is  for  defense  and  not  defiance. 
He  is  also  satisfied  that  there  is  no  intention  of  declaring 
hostilities  against  England  or  any  other  power.  Germany 
is  perfectly  aware  of  England’s  sea  power  and  does  not 
hope  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  such  a degree  of  perfection 
and  efficiency,  but  still  she  needs  a large  navy  to  guard 
her  colonial  and  commercial  possessions  and  in  this  she 
is  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain  to  which  we 
belong.  The  German  today  is  respected  everywhere  and 
I am  confident  that  a more  friendly  feeling  exists  be- 
tween Germany  and  England  than  is  generally  believed. 

They  are  also  the  same  kith  and  kin,  and  undoubtedly 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Under  these  circumstances 
is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  Germany  would 
part  with  its  commercial  supremacy  and  prosperity?  Do 
you  think  that  she  is  seeking  a war  which  would  destroy 
her  industrial  prosperity,  paralyze  her  trade,  and  reduce 
her  to  the  level  which  would  surprise  the  world?  No, 
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far  from  it!  Peace  shall  prevail  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  exist  for  both  countries. 

The  visit  of  Premier  Borden  to  England  is  encouraging 
to  Canada  and  his  presence  there  must  surely  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Old  Country  as  a comfort  and  encourage- 
ment and  as  the  strengthening  grip  of  a strong  hand. 
When  serious  business  is  being  done  they  will  know  that 
Canada  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Empire.  Great 
Britain  has  today  a two-power  standard  owing  to  her 
vast  commercial  shipping. 

The  Empire  is  three  times  the  size  of  all  the  Russias 
and  has  treble  the  population;  fifty-three  times  the  size 
of  France,  and  fifty-two  times  the  size  of  Germany.  Her 
territories  embrace  one-fifth  of  the  globe.  Is  not  that 
a power  to  be  proud  of,  accomplished  by  energy,  prudence, 
economy  and  foresight.  The  contribution  from  Canada 
to  the  British  navy  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out 
successfully  whenever  the  arrangements  are  submitted  to 
our  Canadian  people  and  will  be  beyond  doubt  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  patriotism  of  Canada. 


MR.  J.  S.  WILLISON 
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T^r  R.  J.  S.  WILLISON,  formerly  editor  of  the  Toronto 
“News,”  and  now  Canadian  correspondent  of  the 
London  “Times,”  addressing  the  Canadian  Club  in  Pender 
Hall  on  August  12,  said: 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a more  cold-blooded  pro- 
ceeding than  to  attack  unoffending  citizens  at  mid-day; 
but  the  Canadian  Clubs,  without  trouble,  provide  the  vic- 
tims and  it  is  easy  to  find  those  to  inflict  punishment. 

The  Canadian  people  have  an  obligation  to  preserve 
their  great  heritage  and  do  their  honorable  share  to  accept 
the  obligation.  The  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake  has  referred 
to  the  west  as  a sea.  of  mountains,  but  civilization’s  pro- 
gress has  made  of  the  west  a marvellously  productive 
land. 

A few  years  ago  many  Canadians  went  to  Michigan 
and  other  places  to  the  south.  Now,  however,  we  have  a 
happier  prospect — instead  of  Canada  breeding  citizens  for 
the  United  States,  she  is  now  breeding  them  for  Western 
Canada.  There  is  represented  in  this  new  population  a 
fair  degree  of  the  influence  of  character  which  made  older 
Canada.  Just  as  one  cannot  know  the  dignity  of  the 
British  nation  without  a trip  to  London,  Birmingham  and 
other  parts  of  the  Motherland,  so  one  cannot  realize  the 
dignity  of  Canadian  citizenship  until  one  has  visited  the 
west  and  its  outposts. 

If  I had  the  say,  I would  not  allow  a man  to  become  a 
member  of  our  parliament  till  he  had  first  visited  the 
west.  Just  so  one  is  not  fitted  for  the  British  parliament 
till  he  has  visited  the  dominions  oversea.  I would  recom- 
mend that  after  the  close  of  each  session,  the  members 
spend  at  least  two  months  visiting  different  parts  of 
Canada. 

We  of  the  east  look  upon  the  west  with  splendid  pride. 
The  west  has  done  for  our  own  sons,  perhaps,  better  than 
we  have  done  at  home.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the 
west  sympathize  with  the  east  and  know  its  problems, 
as  that  we  should  sympathize  with  you. 

Canada  today  is  receiving  as  many  immigrants  annual- 
ly as  the  United  States  received  when  her  population  was 
25,000,000.  But  it  raises  problems  of  great  significance  to 
every  patriotic  Canadian. 

In  respect  to  transportation  Canada  will  soon  have. 
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in  addition  to  three  transcontinental  railways,  the  Hudson 
Bay  route  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  future  the  possibility  will  not  be  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation, but  how  to  find  traffic  for  all  the  transportation 
that  is  being  provided. 

This  country  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  action  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tolls  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  I believe  that  the  matter  will  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  United  States  itself.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  studied  the  United  States  and  American  institutions 
as  carefully  as  any  other  Canadian,  and  I do  not  believe 
any  great  nation  can  evade  or  ignore  the  plain  language 
of  a treaty. 

We  all  know  the  United  States  could  not  have  con- 
structed the  Panama  Canal  as  an  American  undertaking 
without  Great  Britain  first  relinquishing  certain  territorial 
rights.  I believe  that  sober  thought  will  be  expressed  and 
it  will  not  be  through  any  outside  interference,  but  from 
an  expression  of  that  moral  force  always  found  in  the 
United  States  in  the  crisis  of  its  history. 

Touching  briefly  matters  of  education  and  considering 
the  fact  that  there  will  soon  be  laid  here  the  foundation 
for  a great  college,  I think  the  west  is  providing  for  the 
spirit  and  mind  as  liberally  as  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. You  ought  to  rear  here  a university  of  singular 
interest  and  singular  efficiency. 

I suggest  that  the  west  and  the  east  change  professors, 
and,  that,  though  this  might  be  thought  the  visionary 
opinion  of  an  editor,  they  ought  even  to  exchange  scholars. 

As  regards  imperialism  I am  most  positive  in  saying 
that  only  as  a British  dominion  is  Canada’s  future  secure. 
With  two  great  coasts,  can  Canada  neglect  to  prepare 
for  sea  defence?  Do  we  believe  we  could  save  British 
Columbia  from  an  Asiatic  invasion  if  it  were  not  for  our 
dependence  on  the  Mother-country?  Canada,  as  a self- 
respecting  people,  must  assume  its  fair  share  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 

Our  greatest  prestige  is  our  British  citizenship.  A war 
which  would  overthrow  the  empire  would  be  a colossal 
calamity. 


Hon.  JAMES  K.  FLEMMING 


Before  a gathering  representative  of  the  progressive 
and  optimistic  element  of  Vancouver,  Hon.  James  K. 
Flemming,  Premier  of  the  New  Brunswick  government, 
on  Monday,  September  9th,  delivered  the  following 
address  on  the  topic  of  “Canadian  Unity”  at  the  Canadian 
Club  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  in  Pender  Hall: 

I am  particularly  impressed  with  the  evidences  of 
activity,  advancement  and  enterprise  that  are  noticeable 
on  every  side.  This  spirit  is  indigenous  to  the  West 
and  it  is  more  than  a privilege  to  drink  in  the  optimism, 
for  I have  ever  been  a firm  believer  that  the  man  who 
tries  and  fails  is  more  to  be  congratulated  than  he  who 
has  not  tried  at  all.  It  is  such  institutions  as  the  Can- 
adian Club  that  are  perpetuating  this  spirit  of  hopeful- 
ness and  look-on-the-bricht-side-of-things  method,  and  I 
anticipate  the  time  when  Canada  will  be  one  great 
Canadian  Club,  working  with  the  ideal  purpose  of  weld- 
ing the  Empire  into  an  even  closer  bond  of  unity. 

Canada  has  shown  her  spirit  of  oneness  since  the  time 
of  federation,  and  enterprise  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  nation.  With  a population  of 
barely  six  millions  a great  transcontinental  railway 
system  was  flung  across  the  continent,  while  our  less 
progressive  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  border 
waited  until  they  numbered  many  times  that  amount. 

Now  our  transportation  systems  are  just  beginning 
to  attain  a paying  basis  and  as  they  reap  their  rich 
reward  for  developing  the  country,  competitors  are 
entering  the  field  to  get  a share  of  the  trafific  to  our 
ports. 

With  all  this,  sooner  or  later  friction  or  conflict  will 
occur  between  individual  interests,  and  to  defeat  it  we 
must  cultivate  assiduously  the  national  spirit  of  oneness, 
for,  after  all,  the  provinces  are  nine  members  of  one 
family  with  interests  closely  identified. 

For  the  East  I can  say  that  there  is  no  antagonistic 
spirit  or  feeling  cherished  against  the  West.  The  West 
has  vastly  profited  in  men  and  money  that  have  come 
from  the  Atlantic  provinces  to  develop  British  Columbia 
and  the  prairie  lands.  For  the  development  accomplished 
in  the  West,  the  East  is  glad,  for  the  reason  it  is  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada  that  is  being  built  up  and  not  a 
foreign  nation  that  is  receiving  the  profits. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  nine  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  standing  together  on  questions  of 
national  import,  to  build  up  a strong  foundation  pos- 
sessing qualities  of  morality  and  intellectuality  which  had 
ever  been  two  great  factors  in  the  success  achieved  by 
the  British  Empire. 

I wish  to  correct  any  impression  that  might  be  held 
regarding  a supposed  preference  existent  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  for  reciprocal  trade  with  the  New  England 
States.  No  treaty  or  agreement  of  this  nature  would  be 
considered  for  a moment  by  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  or  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  holding  of  trade 
within  the  Empire  would  be  warmly  advocated  instead. 

It  is  a matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  me  that  the 
tide  of  Old  Country  immigration  is  coming  almost  en- 
tirely to  Canada  at  the  present  time.  A few  years  ago, 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  were  going  to  the 
United  States,  but  this  was  before  the  mammoth  natural 
resources  of  Canada  had  become  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I hope  that  people  from  the  West  will  come  to  the 
beautiful  East  and  investigate  its  possibilities  in  an  equal 
measure  with  the  influx  to  the  West,  and  I confidently 
predict  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  such 
will  be  the  case.  I would  recommend  the  East,  however, 
to  take  pattern  by  the  West  in  many  ways,  and  as  for 
myself,  I feel  that  my  visit  has  made  me  a better  and 
bigger  Canadian  than  ever  before. 


The  Right  Hon.  WALTER  LONG 


Addressing  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  on 
September  13th  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P. 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  who  was  given  a cordial 
reception  by  an  assemblage  of  about  two  hundred,  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I am  very  much 
indebted  to  your  chairman  for  the  cordiality  and  generosity 
of  his  introduction,  and  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  which  you  have  given  to  my 
friends  and  myself.  You  have  doubtless  often  heard  it 
remarked  before — and  I hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
repeat  a thing  that  must  be  familiar  to  you,  when  I say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  gathering  of  the  Canadian 
Club  must  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  both  to  those  who 
live  in  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  British  Empire  and 
others  who  live  in  other  portions  of  that  empire.  The 
Club  must  be  a very  great  advantage  because  it  enables  us 
occasionally  to  meet  and  to  consider  some  of  those  great 
problems  with  which  we  are  all  of  us  confronted,  and  it 
also  enables  us  to  look  into  each  other’s  minds,  we  who 
live  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  realize  better 
than  we  could  otherwise  do  how  we  view  various  difficul- 
ties which  beset  imperial  statesmanship.  Those  difficulties 
are  not  of  our  own  creation.  I do  not  think  we  would 
dispense  with  them  if  we  could.  They  are  the  natural, 
inevitable  heritage  of  those  who  succeed,  as  we  have  done, 
happily  for  ourselves,  to  a mighty  empire.  (Applause.) 

As  time  goes  on  and  circumstances  alter,  and  we  alter 
with  them,  we  are  called  upon  to  face  what  we  call  diffi- 
culties, to  solve  what  we  call  problems.  And  I think 
when  we  remember  how  great  was  the  heroism,  how 
magnificent  the  courage,  how  splendid  the  achievement 
of  our  forefathers  who  created  the  empire,  we  should 
indeed  be  unworthy  of  our  citizenship  if  we  were  to  stop 
to  complain  because  today  we  have  here  a difficulty  to 
meet,  there  a problem  to  solve. 

You  and  I are  called  upon  to  find  the  path  which  the 
empire  of  today  and  of  the  future  is  to  tread.  Speaking 
here  in  Canada  at  one  of  the  furtherest  points  of  the 
British  Empire  which  I have  ever  reached,  it  is  impossible 
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to  state  how  striking  and  momentous  a part  Canada  has 
played  in  the  empire  of  today.  During  my  visit  to  this 
great  city  in  this  glorious  province  it  has  been  my  in- 
estimable privilege,  among  other  great  pleasures,  to  meet 
that  great  British  statesman,  the  surviving  author  of 
confederation,  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  British  Empire 
has  ever  produced.  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  (Applause.)  To 
talk  to  him  about  the  days  which  he  remembers  so  well; 
to  talk  to  him  of  the  days  when  the  Canada  of  that  time 
was  being  born  into  the  Canada  of  today,  and  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
himself  and  colleagues — that  is  a lesson  in  empire-building 
which  any  man  might  be  thankful  to  have.  (Applause.) 
I am  quite  sure  that  everybody  rejoices  that  that  veteran 
statesman  has  lived  to  see  the  wonderful  success  which 
has  attended  the  labors  of  those  who  worked  with  him 
for  the  formation  of  the  Canada  which  we  know  today. 

We  have,  as  I have  already  said,  to  try  and  look  into 
each  other’s  minds.  While  I have  been  here  I have  often 
been  asked  why  we  at  home  cannot  pave  the  way  for  more 
secure  imperialism  by  granting  the  demand  of  Ireland  for 
Home  Rule.  And  I want,  not  to  discuss  this  question 
with  you  from  the  preferential  point  of  view,  but  to  lay 
very  briefly,  and  I hope  clearly,  before  you  the  reasons 
why  many  of  us  in  the  Mother  Country  cannot  accede  to 
the  demand  which  is  made. 

The  first  of  those  reasons  is  that  we  are  deterred  by 
honor.  We  have  sat  side  by  side  with  our  imperialist 
fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  who  have  aided  us  and  sup- 
ported us  and  the  empire  in  many  a bitter  conflict — 
(applause) — and  it  would  in  my  judgment  be  an  act  of 
gross  betrayal  and  hopeless  cowardice  if  we  were  now  to 
desert  those  who  have  been  our  friends  and  our  empire’s 
friends  through  all  those  years,  who  now  ask  us  to  stand 
by  them  in  preserving  for  them  and  their  children  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  you  and  I as  British  citizens 
enjoy  and  which  we  claim,  as  we  have  a right  to,  as  our 
inalienable  British  heritage.  (Applause.) 

But  there  is  a second  reason.  I am  asked — why  do 
you  not  grant  this  so  that  you  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
imperialism  of  the  future  and  settle  the  question?  I answer 
to  that,  that  if  I thought  I could  consistently  with  my 
honor  support  this  proposal,  believing  that  it  would  lead 
to  imperialism  and  settle  the  Irish  difficulty,  I would  be 
ready  to  consider  such  a suggestion  at  once,  but  I know, 
as  all  who  have  studied  this  problem  on  the  spot,  that 
you  would  only  transfer  the  central  difficulty  from  one 
part  of  the  Irish  population  to  another;  that  while  it  is 
practicable  but  this  is  only  a theory — to  turn  those  who 
are  hostile  to  the  empire  into  friends,  it  would  mean  turn- 
ing those  who  are  now  our  friends  into  enemies  who 
would  feel  they  had  been  bitterly  wronged  and  scan- 
dalously betrayed.  (Applause.)  And  in  these  circum- 
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stances  will  you  not  say,  whatever  your  personal  feeling 
may  be,  that  I should  be  unworthy  my  position,  that  I 
should  be  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  the  government  of  the 
great  empire  of  which  I am  proud  to  be  a citizen,  if, 
holding  those  views,  I were  to  go  in  a contrary  direction  to 
which  they  point  and  do  that  which  I consider  would  be 
dishonorable  to  myself,  traitorous  to  my  friends  and 
fatally  injurious  to  my  empire.  (Applause.) 

One  other  word  on  this  subject.  I am  also  asked  by 
others,  why  don’t  you  support  this  Home  Rule  Bill,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Canada?  I ask  any  Canadian  to 
examine  for  himself  what  this  bill  is.  There  is  not  one 
part  of  this  bill  which  is  comparable  with  any  form  of 
Home  Rule  which  has  ever  been  granted  to  any  other  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  In  Canada,  a single  chamber  in 
the  administration  of  provincial  affairs  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  executive  council  in  matters  governing  the 
post  office  and  customs  questions.  The  Home  Rule  bill 
at  the  present  under  discussion  in  England  empowers 
Ireland  to  impose  customs  duties  against  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  if  it  so  desires,  which  is  a condition  of 
affairs  directly  the  opposite  to  the  principles  of  imperialism. 

Let  us  come  to  this  great  imperial  question  which  you 
and  I have  to  consider,  this  vast  problem  you  and  I have 
to  solve.  Here  in  this  magnificent  Dominion  where  every 
man  is  virile  and  every  woman  is  full  of  human  instinct 
and  love  for  the  mother  country;  where  progress  is  so 
rapid  that  even  those  who  live  here  can  hardly  recognize 
today  the  place  they  saw  only  twelve  months  ago;  in  a 
country  where  everybody  is  so  actively  employed — here, 
I say,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  time  to  discuss  in 
detail  this  great  imperial  question.  The  most  casual  visitor 
to  your  land  cannot  go  away  without  being  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  strength  of  your  patriotism,  the  depth 
and  magnitude  of  your  imperialism,  and  other  evidences  of 
your  determination  that  Canada  shall  grow  and  prosper 
as  a part  of  the  great  British  Empire  to  which  she  belongs 
and  to  which  the  men  of  Canada  say  she  shall  belong. 

Many  of  the  old  problems  that  confronted  our  fathers 
have  been  solved  and  have  disappeared,  but  others  have 
taken  their  places.  I believe  the  empire  would  be  enor- 
mously strengthened  if  we  established  a common  form  of 
imperial  trade  between  all  parts  of  it.  I know  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  old  doctrine  of  Cobden  is  the  one 
which  ought  still  to  obtain.  There  is  one  answer  and  one 
alone  I make  to  this.  It  may  be  true  that  the  doctrines  of 
Cobden  are  very  sound,  that  every  country  ought  to  follow 
them  now.  But  it  is  also  certainly  true  that  when  he 
broached  his  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  one  of  the  argu- 
ments, and  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments,  he  used 
was  this:  the  whole  world  will  adopt  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade;  is  England  to  be  the  first  or  the  last?  But  Cobden 
turned  out  to  be  a false  prophet.  We  are  left  to  our- 
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selves.  Every  country  has  adopted  what  I believe  to  be 
the  only  sound  policy,  namely,  that  of  having  the  power 
to  give  stability  to  its  industries,  security  to  its  capitalists, 
confidence  to  those  who  hold  the  capital  and  for  those 
who  receive  it  in  wages.  This  is  what  it  means  to  a 
nation  standing  by  itself.  How  much  rnore  does  it  mean 
to  you  and  me?  We  are  not  merely  citizens  of  a country 
depending  on  itself,  but  for  the  people  who  live  in  its 
narrow  boundaries,  however  great  that  country  may  be. 
To  us  is  given  a greater  and  more  glorious  position,  to  us 
has  been  opened  a greater  and  more  glorious  future.  We 
are  able  to  say,  whether  we  are  living  in  the  eastern  or 
the  western  hemisphere,  in  Vancouver  or  whether  we  live 
in  England,  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  means  that  every  trade  and  business — and  after  all, 
are  we  not  entitled  just  as  much  to  consider  this  question 
of  trade  and  business  and  prosperity  and  progress  as  any 
individual  is? — we  say  it  does  not  merely  mean  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  one  country.  It  means  some- 
thing more.  It  means  that  the  motherland  and  all  her 
glorious  dominions  all  over  the  world  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  business,  be  one,  supplying  each  other’s 
requirements  and  consequently  able  to  say  to  the  rest  of 
the  world:  “We  can  maintain  ourselves,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  it.” 

One  of  the  difficulties,  a minor  one,  that  people  are 
confronted  with  who  live  in  a great  dominion  like  yours 
is  that  into  it  you  let  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  come  in.  Why?  Because  they  see  your  prosperity 
and  want  to  partake  of  it;  because  they  see  that  in  the 
Dominion  your  laws  are  good,  and  what  is  better,  their 
administration  is  just  and  sacred.  (Applause.)  They  claim 
and  they  receive  the  full  privileges  which  you  yourselves 
enjoy.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  we  are  able  to  establish 
this  bond  between  the  motherland  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire  that  you  will  be  offering  an  additional  advantage? 
And  whether  we  view  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade 
or  empire  I am  satisfied  that  this  great  cause  for  which 
we  are  fighting,  and  in  which  before  long  we  are  going  to 
be  victorious,  is  one  not  only  of  trade,  but  one  of  imperial- 
ism which  you  and  I believe  and  which  every  right-minded 
citizen  of  our  empire  believes. 

What  is  the  inevitable  consequence  and  corollary  of 
a policy  such  as  that  which  I have  tried  to  describe  to  you? 
The  seas  which  are  today  the  highway  along  which  the 
industries  of  Canada  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
along  which  Australia  and  India  and  vSouth  Africa  and  our 
countless  other  possessions  are  sending  their  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  world — these  seas  may  be  the  scene  of  warfare. 
Have  you  not  in  Canada  something  for  which  you  have 
reason  to  thank  the  mother  country,  in  the  knowledge  that 
during  the  past  sixty  years  that  you  have  been  working 
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out  your  own  salvation,  developing  your  resources,  creat- 
ing great  wealth  for  yourselves  and  the  empire,  during 
this  time  you  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  security  and 
contentment,  it  was  because  the  mother  country  offered 
her  protection  to  her  overseas  dominions  in  the  shape  of 
her  navy?  (Applause.) 

The  time  has  come  now  when  the  motherland  is  entitled 
to  look  to  her  great,  powerful  overseas  dominions  to  ask 
them  to  aid  her  in  bearing  this  burden.  But  it  has  not 
been  necessary  for  her  to  make  this  request  of  the  oversea 
dominions.  The  motherland  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
come  in  forma  pauperis  to  ask  for  aid.  The  oversea 
dominions,  and  notably  this  great  country  of  Canada,  have 
seen  for  themselves  through  their  own  far-seeing  eyes  what 
are  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  the  moment  and  have  not 
waited  to  be  asked.  They  have  come  forward  and  proffered 
their  assistance,  and  a proud  moment  it  is  in  the  history 
of  our  empire  when  we  realize  that  this  help  which  is 
needed  is  to  be  got  unasked,  unsolicited,  by  the  mother- 
land from  her  children  the  seas  over.  (Applause.) 

I am  not  going  to  say  anything  as  to  the  form  which 
Canada’s  contribution  to  our  navy  should  take.  It  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  the  Canadians  themselves.  But  I hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  point  this  out  to  you.  There  are 
two  different  sets  of  circumstances  to  be  faced,  the  one  of 
today  and  the  other  of  tomorrow.  It  is  idle,  it  would  be 
affectation  to  deny  that  there  are  signs  on  the  horizon 
which  indicate  the  possibility  of  difficulty  and  trouble  with 
one  of  the  great  European  powers.  If  we  are  asked  to 
avoid  this  great  conflict  there  is,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  the 
immediate  co-operation  of  our  oversea  dominions  with  the 
mother  country  in  strengthening  the  fleet  of  today. 
(Applause.)  And  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  Canada 
with  reprd  to  the  policy  of  the  future,  it  is  not,  I venture 
to  say,  in  the  smallest  degree  affected,  it  is  not  prejudiced, 
it  is  not  damnified  in  the  least  by  the  decision  which  I 
believe  Canada  through  her  people  has  arrived  at  today, 
clearly  that  she  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  mother  country, 
to  give  her  irnmediate  assistance  in  order  that  we  may 
take,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  necessary  steps  to  give  our- 
selves that  security  against  attack  by  any  foreign  enemy 
without  which  the  British  Empire  cannot  possibly  be 
maintained.  (Applause.) 

I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  address 
you.  I can  only  assure  you  that  I have  the  one  object  to 
serve.  I have  been  for  much  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  imperial  parliament.  For  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  three 
sovereigns  in  parliament.  I do  not  think  that  any  man  can 
feel  more  profoundly  than  I do  the  urgent  need  there  is 
for  every  British  citizen  to  give  of  his  thought,  of  his 
ability,  the  best  that  he  has  in  the  solution  of  this  great 
imperial  problem.  What  you  and  I do  today  individually 
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matters  very  little.  History  will  take  but  little  note  of  it, 
but  history  will  take  note  of  our  common  actions.  History 
will  record  that  our  empire,  great  and  flourishing,  attained 
to  the  splendid  manhood  it  now  enjoys,  and  history  will 
declare,  having  attained  to  manhood  we  were  able  to  bear 
man’s  burden,  to  do  man’s  duties  and  to  keep  the  empire 
that  our  forefathers  made. 

I believe  it  is  open  to  us  today  to  make  our  empire  self- 
supporting,  to  make  our  empire  self-protecting,  to  make 
it  in  reality  what  it  is  now  in  name,  to  show  to  the  world 
that  we  mean  no  aggression,  and  to  show  them  how  the 
power  of  the  British  Empire  is  united  not  only  by  bonds  of 
love  but  bonds  of  business  and  by  bonds  of  steel.  Today 
you  men  have  resolved  what  your  forefathers  made  you 
will  keep  and  hand  on  undiminished,  with  its  escutcheon 
clear,  to  the  children  who  will  follow  them.  (Applause.) 
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Tuesday,  October  1,  1913 

The  address  delivered  before  the  Canadian  Club  by 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer  Whittaker  on  October  1 on  “The 
Commercial  and  Defence  Problems  of  the  Empire”  was 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — At  the  outset  I wish 
to  tender  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  warmth  of  the 
reception  extended  to  me  and  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  great  honor  done  me  in  being  invited 
to  address  this  club.  It  is  a great  pleasure  indeed  for 
one  six  thousand  miles  from  home  to  meet  kindred 
spirits  who  are  inspired  by  kindred  emotions  and  aspir- 
ations and  who  live  under  the  same  flag  and  acknowledge 
the  same  sovereignty. 

All  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament  who  have 
visited  this  great  Dominion — and  there  have  been  many 
of  us  this  year — were  inspired  by  its  wonderful  extent 
and  the  magnficence  of  its  natural  resources.  Its  people 
are  destined  to  exert  a big  influence  on  the  world’s  affairs 
in  the  days  to  come.  But  I am  certain  that  you  have 
not  come  here  to  hear  about  yourselves,  and  I am  not 
going  to  express  any  opinions  on  your  problems,  political 
or  otherwise.  I have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  man 
who  after  spending  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  Dominion 
feels  himself  qualified  to  lecture  those  in  it  on  how  they 
should  govern  their  country. 

I come  from  hard-headed  Yorkshire,  and  I intend 
with  your  kind  permission  to  talk  for  a few  minutes 
about  a country  of  which  I know  something,  having 
lived  there  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  It  happens  that  I 
am  a Liberal,  and  I believe  the  views  of  that  party  have 
not  been  presented  to  you  as  often  as  they  perhaps 
should  be.  I belong  to  a party  which  does  not  believe 
in  exploiting  the  Empire  for  party  purposes.  I have 
been  a member  of  the  British  parliament  for  twenty 
years,  but  I am  not  here  to  speak  for  anyone  but  myself. 
It  happens,  however,  that  I belong  to  the  dominant 
political  party  in  Great  Britain  and  the  views  of  that 
party  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

A few  weeks  ago  you  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  a brother  Privy  Councillor. 
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He  is  a man  much  esteemed  all  over  the  Mother 
Country.  He  is  genial,  upright  and  straight,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  and  look 
at  most  political  questions  from  a different  viewpoint  and 
through  different  spectacles,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
us  from  esteeming  and  respecting  each  other.  He  spoke 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  I do 
not  intend  to  go  into  this  subject  at  any  length,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  that  many  of  us  yonder  believe  that 
devolution  of  much  of  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  other  bodies  is  not  only  desir- 
able but  extremely  necessary.  The  work  has  accumulated 
so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  handle  it  all.  This  year 
the  House  will  sit  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
while  during  the  past  seven  years — at  least  six — the 
length  of  the  sessions  has  averaged  nine  months  out  of 
twelve.  This  is  too  great  a strain  on  the  members  and 
it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  right  men  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  We  are  over-taxed  with  work,  much 
of  which  could  be  done  better  and  more  thoroughly  by 
local  governments. 

We  don’t  agree  that  Home  Rule  means  disunion  or 
disloyalty.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  Empire  is 
to  be  bound  together  and  made  stronger  by  making  all 
its  parts  contented  and  happy.  Above  all  is  this  neces- 
sary in  Ireland.  We  want  a contented  Ireland  as  part 
of  the  great  Empire,  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 

I read  with  great  pleasure  not  long  ago  the  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  in  which  he  said: 
“Anyone  who  thinks  the  Motherland  is  dead  or  dying  is 
greatly  mistaken.  I have  found  the  same  sturdy  stock 
in  the  Mother  Country  today  as  the  men  who  built  it  up 
into  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  It 
is  true.  Many  of  us  resent  the  impression  that  we  are 
an  effete,  worn-out  and  done-for  people.  It  is  damaging 
to  our  prestige  and  to  our  trade.  It  is  blindly  partisan 
and  done  for  partisan  purposes.  It  is  not  patriotism.  It 
would  be  very  unpleasant  if  true,  but  it  is  not  true.  It  is 
anything  but  true.  The  overseas  returns  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  show  that  Great  Britain  did  the  biggest 
trade  for  August  for  any  month  in  her  long  history. 
Each  year  our  trade  is  increasing.  This  year  in  the  first 
eight  months,  ending  in  August,  we  exported  more  goods 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  in  any  other  twelve  months, 
and  yet  we  are  told  our  sun  is  setting.  I can  give  you 
another  illustration  which  is  perhaps  even  more  illumin- 
ative. In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  amount  of  income 
in  the  United  Kingdom  subject  to  the  Income  Tax  (and 
they  don’t  pay  the  tax  unless  they  have  the  income,  and 
this  represents  a class  above  the  laboring  classes)  has 
arisen  from  six  hundred  and  seventy  million  pounds  to 
one  billion  and  twenty-five  million  pounds.  That  does 
not  look  like  a dying  race.  We  export  double  the  amount 
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of  manufactured  goods  per  head  of  population  to  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Our  export  is  double  that  of 
Germany  and  four  times  that  of  the  United  States,  our 
two  great  trade  competitors.  Then  in  regard  to  ship- 
building, of  which  we  are  hearing  a great  deal  these  days. 
Last  year  we  turned  out  ten  tons  of  ships  out  of  every 
sixteen  tons  the  whole  world  turned  out.  In  other  words, 
a country  with  45,000,000  of  people  turned  out  ten  tons  to 
every  six  the  rest  of  the  world,  1,500,000,000,  produced. 
That  does  not  look  as  if  Great  Britain  is  decadent. 

Why  is  it  that  in  a land  where  every  man  is  free  to 
trade  that  the  greatest  industries  of  the  world  come  there 
and  establish  factories?  Why  do  many  of  the  greatest 
American  industrial  concerns  build  factories  there?  Why 
do  the  great  German  enterprises  establish  themselves 
there?  It  is  not  to  get  within  any  tariff  walls,  because 
there  are  none,  but  because  that  is  the  spot  where  the 
world's  trade  centres.  It  is  because  we  have  open  ports, 
because  on  those  little  islands  whatever  you  want  can  be 
got  and  produced  cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  That  is 
the  secret  of  Britain’s  success.  But  we  have  problems 
which  do  not  confront  you  here  and  so  our  views  may  be 
different  on  some  questions  than  yours.  For  one  thing, 
we  have  to  depend  on  the  outside  world  for  our  food. 
Five  out  of  every  six  bushels  of  wheat  which  we  require 
for  our  food  are  produced  outside  those  islands.  We  must 
have  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world  and  our  ports 
must  be  free  to  all  who  want  to  come  there  to  trade. 
Any  policy  which  involves  a tax  on  food  cannot  be 
tolerated.  We  are  an  old  country  with  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  an  old  country.  You  are  a new  country, 
with  virgin  soil  and  great  possibilities;  but  when  your 
country  fills  up,  as  it  will  in  time,  you  will  have  to  face 
the  problems  we  are  facing.  The  success  with  which  we 
are  facing  our  problems  is  shown  by  the  continued  pre- 
dominance of  our  three  great  manufacturing  industries — 
cotton,  wool  and  iron.  In  all  three  of  these  great  trades 
we  are  dependent  on  outside  sources  of  supply.  We  don’t 
grow  any  cotton,  yet  in  spite  of  that  we  export  more 
cotton  manufactured  goods  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  We  produce  little  wool,  but  we  are  the 
greatest  woolen  manufacturers  on  the  globe.  A great 
part  of  our  iron  ore  has  to  be  imported,  but  we  control 
the  world’s  market  in  iron  products.  The  conditions 
which  place  us  in  that  enviable  position  are  open  ports 
and  cheap  food. 

One  problem  which  all  the  older  nations  of  the  earth 
are  facing  is  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  are  meeting  that 
better  than  most  other  countries  and  especially  those  on 
the  Continent.  Going  back  to  the  year  1879  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  we  find  that  British  wages  have 
increased  by  17  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  living  has 
decreased  by  30  per  cent.  Our  death  rate  has  decreased, 
the  public  health  is  vastly  better.  The  death  rate  is  only 
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two-thirds  of  what  it  used  to  be  and  the  death  rate  of 
children  is  only  one-third.  Another  problem  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  it  is  here  too,  is  the  great  stretch  of 
difference  between  rich  and  poor,  between  enormous 
wealth  and  struggling  poverty.  The  rewards  of  success 
seem  often  too  great  and  the  punishment  for  failure  too 
severe.  We  are  grappling  with  the  problems  of  social 
reform  and  with  great  success.  Of  course  there  are  many 
men  who  get  too  far  down,  too  despondent,  for  help  to 
be  of  much  use,  but  we  are  trying  to  put  men  back  on 
their  feet  who  have  failed,  and  to  keep  others  from  getting 
down  to  a point  where  they  lose  all  ambition.  The  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  the  National  Insurance  Act  are  two 
measures  of  the  Liberal  Government  which  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  The  latter  provides  free  medical 
treatment,  free  sanitoria  and  a weekly  salary  as  long  as  a 
person  is  unfitted  for  work.  It  was  unpopular  at  first,  but 
that  is  wearing  away  fast.  I believe  it  is  the  greatest 
measure  of  social  reform  ever  put  forward  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  any  other  land.  We  recognize  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  rescue  people  who  have  fallen  into  the  morass  of  pov- 
erty, when  the  bread-winner  of  the  family  is  smitten  down 
and  has  lost  hope  and  self  respect,  but  we  aim  to  step  in 
earlier,  before  that  stage  is  reached,  and  enable  him  to 
provide  for  any  such  dire  contingency. 

We  are  faced  by  another  problem,  which  does  not 
affect  Canada  in  the  same  way,  and  that  is  our  commercial 
policy.  I refer  to  our  commercial  free  trade  policy.  I am 
not  suggesting  any  such  policy  for  you.  You  have  your 
own  problems  and  your  own  conditions,  but  Great  Britain 
is  the  centre  of  an  Empire  of  wide  extent  and  widely- 
varying  conditions.  Part  of  our  great  Empire  is  India, 
and  another  is  Burmah.  What  would  suit  them  might  not 
suit  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  We  have  been  allowed 
by  the  consent  of  the  powers  to  occupy  Egypt,  and  then 
there  are  the  great  Overseas  Dominions  of  which  we  are 
all  so  proud  and  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  proud.  Has 
it  occurred  to  you  that  if  the  Old  Country  were  to  adopt 
an  exclusion  policy  in  regard  to  the  great  Indian  Empire, 
that  we  should  charge  a different  rate  of  duty  there  to 
other  nations,  that  it  would  arouse  the  antagonism  of 
these  other  nations?  If  we  adopted  such  an  exclusion 
policy  it  might  easily  be  that  in  time  of  stress  we  would 
find  ourselves  with  all  the  world  arrayed  against  us?  We 
have  a brave  policy  of  a nation  strong  in  its  own  strength 
and  doing  justice  to  all. 

With  such  conditions  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
command  of  the  seas  is  vital  to  the  Empire.  As  I said  a 
few  minutes  ago,  five-sixths  of  all  the  wheat  we  need 
comes  from  across  the  waters.  Our  navy  must  be  and 
will  be  supreme.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
that.  All  parties  agree  as  to  that.  We  will  maintain  our 
naval  supremacy  no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  cost  is 
great,  greater  because  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  British 
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Empire.  It  is  spread  all  over  the  earth  and  is  vulnerable 
everywhere.  Therefore  our  fleet  must  be  much  stronger 
than  if  we  had  to  defend  the  British  Isles  only.  We  are 
prepared  to  bear  the  burden  cheerfully,  uncomplainingly. 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts  than  that  we 
should  press  you  or  any  other  of  the  Overseas  Domin- 
ions to  bear  a share  of  that  burden,  but  if  you  are  willing 
and  desire  to  help  we  would  welcome  it,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  actual  aid  but  because  of  the  great  senti- 
mental value  of  such  assistance.  It  would  be  an  object 
lesson  to  the  other  nations  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Empire.  But  if  you  do  help  us,  it  must  be  done  willingly 
and  without  compulsion.  We  will  do  nothing  to  press 
you.  One  volunteer  is  worth  ten  pressed  men.  We 
don’t  want  anything  grudgingly  given.  As  to  how  it 
should  be  given  that  is  for  the  statesmen  of  the  Mother- 
land and  the  Dominion  to  determine.  I am  greatly 
gratified  that  there  seems  to  be  unanimity  among  your 
statesman  that  Canada  should  assist  in  Empire  defence, 
and  that  your  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties  while 
in  the  Old  Land  have  been  taken  fully  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Admiralty,  to  a far  greater  degree  than  any 
mere  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Out  of 
that  problem  of  a common  Empire  defence  arises  an- 
other, how  to  determine  some  scheme  of  Imperial 
representation.  As  the  great  Overseas  Dominions  grow 
it  is  apparent  to  all  that  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  must  come.  And  that  will  be  followed  by 
another  problem.  Any  kind  of  an  Imperial  Parliament 
will  mean  taxation  and  that  will  introduce  difficulties 
and  perhaps  trouble. 

The  British  Liberal  party  are  prouder  than  they  can 
tell  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Liberal  Government 
settled  the  problem  in  South  Africa,  where  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  the  courage  to  give 
that  full  measure  of  freedom  and  self-government  to 
South  Africa  which  obtains  among  the  other  Overseas 
Dominions.  The  success  of  that  experiment,  by  which 
the  men  who  faced  us  on  the  field  of  battle  have  become 
among  the  most  loyal  sons  of  the  Empire,  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  its  service  if  need  be,  has  intensi- 
fied our  conviction  that  freedom  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  strength  of  the  Empire  rests.  Other  nations  look 
on  in  envy  and  cannot  understand  why  the  Boers  have 
become  such  loyal  British  subjects.  I was  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  our  King,  and  the  two  men  who  received  the 
greatest  receptions  of  all  were  General  Sir  Louis  Botha 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  Empire  has  faced  and 
conquered  many  difficult  problems  and  out  of  that 
expedience  has  been  developed  the  marvellous  British 
Constitution.  It  will  endure  and  conquer  the  problems 
yet  in  store.  We  are  one  race,  we  owe  allegiance  to  the 
same  flag,  we  have  a common  history,  we  speak  the 
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tongue  which  Shakespeare  spoke  and  the  tongue  which 
Milton  wrote.  We  belong  to  the  greatest  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  an  Empire  which  leads  the  van  in 
moral,  religious  and  commercial  progress.  Take  the 
assurance  from  me  that  we  still  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Cromwell  Ironsides,  who  struck  a blow  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty  whose  benefit  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world  endures.  The  trust  to  carry  on  the  best  traditions 
of  the  race  is  yours  as  well  as  ours.  We  will  carry  the 
flag  on  to  still  greater  progress  and  we  will  together 
share  in  its  burdens  as  well  as  its  glories.  There  is  still 
a great  work  for  the  British  peoples  to  do.  We  must 
do  it  together.  The  spirit  of  the  Motherland  still  rings 
true.  Its  stiong  right  arm  was  never  stronger  than  it  is 
today. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Club, 
which  was  held  at  the  hlotel  Elysium  on  Friday 
night,  November  15th,  was  an  unqualified  success  and 
was  indicative  of  the  enthusiasm  which  fills  the  local 
branch  of  this  continent-wide  patriotic  organization. 
More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  representative  citizens 
were  present.  Throughout  the  evening’s  speeches  and 
toasts  the  Imperial  note  was  dominant.  The  meeting 
was  a brilliant  symposium  of  enthusiastic  patriotism. 
Superb  music  was  rendered  by  a stringed  orchestra  and 
the  singing  of  national  songs  was  also  a splendid  feature. 
Lieut. -Governor  Paterson’s  reply  to  the  toast  of  “British 
Columbia”  was  a brief  but  pithy  speech  of  up-building. 
Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins’  reply  to  the  toast  of  “Canada  and 
the  Empire”  was  a splendid  outline  of  the  most  important 
constructive  thoughts  in  the  modern  trend  of  the  work 
of  Empire  building  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions 
beyond  the  seas. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Paterson 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Club: 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  here  on  this 
occasion,  although  in  speaking  to  the  toast  of  “The  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia”  I feel  that  I am  talking  to 
men  who  know  more  about  the  province  than  I do.  I 
intend,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  subject  only  very 
briefly.  We  have  other  speakers  here  who  are  to  speak 
on  questions  of  which  we  know  less  and  are  anxious  to 
hear  more. 

In  British  Columbia  we  have  a province  second  to 
none  in  all  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  have  the  most 
beautiful  province  of  the  Dominion.  We  have  a province 
in  which  the  natural  resources  are  still  practically  un- 
touched and  unimpaired.  In  many  provinces  of  the  East, 
although  they  had  more  valuable  timber  even  than  exists 
in  this  province,  that  timber  was  very  largely  destroyed 
in  order  to  serve  the  settlers  in  earlier  years  with  fuel. 
All  they  have  left  of  it  is  the  potash  which  they  derived 
from  its  ashes.  (Laughter). 

In  speaking  of  natural  resources  I have  referred  to 
timber  particularly  first,  but  in  British  Columbia  we  have 
one  of  the  greatest  mining  provinces  in  the  world.  Few 
can  tell  the  real  extent  of  the  wealth  of  those  mining 
resources  of  ours.  They  have  never  even  been  in  part 
adequately  realized.  (Cheers). 

We  have  the  most  magnificent  sea  coast  on  this  side 
of  the  North  American  continent.  Our  coast  abounds 
in  beautiful  harbors.  When  we  look  at  the  harbors  of 
the  coasts  to  the  south  of  us  we  find  that  they  have  been 
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built  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  harbors  of  British  Columbia  are  natural  har- 
bors and  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  (Cheers). 

We  have  the  prairie  provinces  to  the  east  of  us.  Their 
needs  through  their  increase  of  population  call  into  being 
the  railway  lines.  We  have  now  four  transcontinental 
railway  lines  coming  into  the  province.  That  is  some- 
thing surely  worth  a little  boasting.  These  railways  will 
be  built  through  the  province  of  British  Columbia  in 
advance  of  settlement,  so  that  the  incoming  settlers  who 
are  peopling  the  province  will  have  the  advantage  of  a 
system  of  modern  transportation  right  at  their  very 
doors.  (Cheers). 

We  have  in  British  Columbia  what  will  come  to  be 
known  as  the  greatest  deep  sea  fisheries  in  the  whole 
of  the  known  world.  Already  we  are  developing  these 
fisheries,  but  their  extent  is  still  underestimated.  I think 
the  day  will  come  when  these  fisheries  of  ours  will  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Northern 
British  Columbia. 

When  we  take  into  account  these  great  natural  re- 
sources, we  come  to  realize  that  the  future  of  the  prov- 
ince is  indeed  a bright  one.  Then  we  have  in  the  prov- 
ince a people  who  fully  realize  what  they  have,  and  are 
fully  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  these 
magnificent  resources. 

For  a community  to  have  done  in  twenty-five  years 
what  the  people  of  Vancouver  have  done  in  upbuilding 
here  a great  city  such  as  Vancouver,  is,  T think,  testi- 
mony sufficient  to  the  qualities  and  calibre  which  these 
people  of  British  Columbia  possess  for  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  great  province  of  British  Columbia. 
(Cheers). 

J.  Castell  Hopkins,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Gentle- 
men: It  is  a great  pleasure  indeed  upon  any  occasion 

when  the  privilege  is  given  to  one  to  say  a few  words 
to  members  of  a Canadian  Club.  I do  not  know  whether 
we  ourselves  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  meaning 
embodied  by  attendance  at  these  annual  dinners  and  at 
our  current  luncheons.  Canadian  Clubs  during  the  last 
few  years  of  their  existence  have  had  before  them  speakers 
of  importance  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  have  heard 
addresses  on  a thousand  and  one  different  subjects  and 
occasions.  They  have  had  every  possible  aspect  of  cur- 
rent thought  brought  before  them  by  speakers  from  every 
part  of  the  Empire,  many  of  whom  have  made  a specialty 
of  their  particular  subjects.  Such  opportunities  cannot 
but  have  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  Empire. 

I am  glad  that  the  founder  of  the  Canadian  Club  idea 
and  system,  Mr.  Charles  McCullough,  of  Hamilton,  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  doing  something  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  great  idea  into  something  still  greater,  the 
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establishment  of  a great  national  Canadian  movement, 
and  towards  the  accomplishment  and  full  expansions  of 
this  grand  idea  I trust  that  every  member  of  every  Cana- 
dian Club  will  lend  a generous  share  of  assistance. 
(Cheers). 

I have  had  the  privilege  of  passing  through  the 
marvellous  Northwest,  and  have  seen  something  of  what 
is  happening  today  in  this  great  new  country.  As  I 
passed  through  and  realized  the  greatness  of  the  things 
I saw,  going  from  wealth  to  wealth,  reaching  resources 
still  more  rich  and  more  wonderful  with  every  step,  and 
passing  from  greater  to  greater  until  at  length  I emerged 
at  Vancouver,  I thought  here  surely  the  limit  had  been 
reached.  And  yet  I must  congratulate  you  here  in  Van- 
couver for  surely  you  have  something  before  you  that  is 
greater  still.  (Cheers). 

But  my  subject  tonight  is  to  reply  to  the  toast  of 
“Canada  and  the  Empire,”  and  important  as  the  thought 
of  our  common  race  must  ever  be,  to  outline  a few 
thoughts  On  the  subject  is  all  that  is  possible  in  the  brief 
time  at  disposal.  I want  in  a few  words  simply  to  out- 
line the  idea  of  the  growing  units  forming  the  British 
Empire,  of  the  vastness  of  the  Empire,  and  the  idea  of 
the  importance  of  a great  Empire’s  coming  gradually 
to  realize  this. 

Consider  that  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire  is 
today  equal  to  one-quarter  that  of  the  whole  world.  We 
have  but  the  vaguest  ideas  as  a rule  of  the  meaning  of 
this.  We  know  only  vaguely,  perhaps,  that  eight  thousand 
millions  are  represented  in  the  trade  and  commerce  pass- 
ing continually  over  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  the 
trade  routes  of  the  British  Empire.  We  know,  perhaps, 
that  into  Canada  is  flowing  money  from  Britain  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  hundred  millions  a year,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  of  the  development  of  Canada  up- 
wards of  a thousand  millions  has  been  invested  here.  The 
credit  of  Canada  is  so  extensive  because  Canada  is  a 
British  country;  her  position  as  a country  immune  from 
attack  from  every  point  both  by  land  and  sea  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  British  navy  protecting  us. 
(Cheers). 

I have  had  to  put  in  dull  prosaic  form  something  of 
what  we  Canadians  owe  to  the  Motherland.  I find  that 
the  facts  are  hardly  known  at  all  to  the  Canadian  people. 
But  recently  I had  occasion  to  look  up  and  make  a study 
of  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  arnounts  expended 
by  the  Motherland  freely  in  the  acquisition  and  mainten- 
ance of  Canada  as  a British  Dominion,  and  there  I found 
that  the  wars  alone  occasioned  by  the  acquisition  of 
Canada  cost  the  Motherland  some  five  hundred  million 
dollars.  I find  further  that  the  total  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  protecting  of  Canada  by  the  Old  Country 
came  to  at  least  another  five  hundred  millions  since  the 
task  was  taken  up.  I estimate  that  the  acquisition  of 
Canada  by  the  Motherland  and  the  subsequent  charges 
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incurred  for  her  up-keep  as  a colony  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
That  money  has  been  freely  expended  by  the  British 
taxpayer,  with  no  other  idea  in  his  mind  than  the  idea 
of  the  duty  of  the  hour  to  his  country  and  his  Empire,  a 
duty  which  was  to  be  done  from  day  to  day.  The  money 
was  voted  and  expended  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
demanded  and  the  British  taxpayer  paid  it  out  readily 
as  his  plain  duty. 

That  investment  of  Great  Britain’s  has,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  today  a great  asset.  But  if,  rightfully 
or  not,  the  Canadians  one  day  imagined  it  better  for  them 
to  part  from  the  British  Empire,  then  that  vast  amount 
of  money  would  be  practically  thrown  away.  But  the 
Canadians  are  staunch  to  the  Motherland,  and  that  money 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  investments  ever  ex- 
pended in  the  peopling  and  developing  of  the  British 
Empire.  (Cheers). 

Other  great  heritages  we  have  from  the  Motherland 
of  Great  Britain.  We  do  not  often  even  know  what  they 
are.  They  are  the  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  express 
and  give  a name  to,  but  they  are  ours  though  we  do  not 
often  think  of  them.  We  realize  them  indirectly  and 
they  have  their  influence  upon  us. 

The  heritage  of  great  traditions  is  a part  and  principle 
of  the  history  of  Canada.  It  is  something  that  has  been 
given  us.  It  has  come  to  us  without  our  having  had  to 
strive  for  it.  Other  nations  have  had  to  struggle  for 
years  and  years  through  difficulties  and  drawbacks  to 
develop  this  very  quality  which  comes  to  us  by  the  mere 
fact  that  our  forefathers  fought  and  suffered  for  this,  the 
heritage  they  have  handed  down  to  us. 

These  thoughts  lead  us  today  towards  the  greatest 
thought  and  conception  of  the  advance  of  Empire  in 
modern  days,  bringing  us  gradually  to  the  realization  of 
the  rising  need  for  a constructive  imperial  policy. 

To  upbuild  and  formulate  a constructive  imperial 
policy  is  one  of  the  greatest  conditions  and  requirements 
imposed  upon  the  greatest  nation  and  Empire  on  earth 
at  the  present  day.  In  that  idea  there  is  embodied  the 
thought  of  the  British  nation,  consisting  of  some  sixty 
millions  of  people,  facing  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
armed  to  the  teeth  as  they  are,  to  dispute  with  us  if  need 
arise  our  rights  and  possessions.  It  means  that  those 
sixty  millions  of  white  people  will  so  dispose  themselves 
that  they  will  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  by  the 
power  of  the  British  Empire  it  has  been  decided  that  as 
those  sixty  millions  are  they  shall  remain. 

It  means  that  those  sixty  million  people  will  be  the 
mighty  mass  known  as  the  British  Empire,  and  that  those 
people  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  will  come  in  line 
regarding  their  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  first  question  is  that  of  their  defence. 

I think  today  that  other  nations  and  dominions  of  the 
Empire — South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
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rest — will  come  into  line  together  upon  this  question. 
That  just  so  far  as  they  desi.e  it  they  shall  have  naval 
strength  for  their  defence,  that  just  so  far  as  they  desire 
it  they  shall  be  able  to  say  to  the  other  nations  eager  for 
expansion  of  territory:  “Yes,  you  are  justified  in  desiring 

expansion,  but  we  are  justified  in  retaining.  We  as  the 
British  people  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  what  we  shall  have.”  (Cheers). 

A certain  nation  is  today  in  the  same  position  exactly 
as  Napoleon  was  a hundred  years  ago.  He  had  swept 
victoriously  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  England 
stood  in  his  way,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
conquer  England.  He  very  nearly  did  it.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  English  fleet,  he  might  have  succeeded.  Now 
at  the  present  day  Germany  is  saying  that  she  stands 
ready  with  the  greatest  army  in  the  world.  She  proposes 
to  dominate  Europe  as  her  vast  power  enables  her  to  do, 
and  I do  not  blame  her  for  so  proposing.  Should  she 
find  that  in  her  desire  to  find  outlet  for  her  trade  and 
commerce  Britain  stands  in  her  way,  she  will  endeavor 
to  so  dominate  Britain  that  the  difficulty  will  be  removed. 

I do  not  blame  her  for  that.  None  would  blame  her  for 
desiring  to  do  so,  I think.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Germany  wants  war,  or  that  she  wants  to  attain 
her  end  by  warlike  effort.  That  is  a fallacious  idea.  All 
that  Germany  says  is  that  she  must  have  a fleet  equal 
to  or  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain  so  that  she  can 
say  to  Britain:  “You  must  either  do  as  I propose  or 

fight.”  Germanv  intends  to  do — and  I do  not  blame  Ger- 
many for  it — so  that  she  may  be  able  to  say  that  to 
Great  Britain. 

Germany  has  developed  for  herself  an  army  acknowl- 
edged to  be  second  to  none  in  Europe,  an  army  against 
which  Great  Britain  even  with  the  addition  of  her  forces 
in  India,  would  have  to  face  heavy  odds.  Now  what  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  if  ever  Germany  obtains  control 
of  the  seas  Great  Britain  would  be  face  to  face  with  a 
situation  which  would  simply  mean  humiliation  or  war. 
To  avert  war  we  have  got  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  (Cheers). 

That  supremacy  will  be  maintained.  I see  with  sat- 
isfaction the  announcements  in  the  papers  recently  that 
the  Malay  States  have  decided  to  present  to  Britain  a 
battleship.  South  Africa,  a country  which  but  a short 
time  ago  was  at  enmity  with  Great  Britain  but  which  has 
quickly  realized  the  wonderful  influence  towards  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  British  rule,  is  ready  to  share  in 
the  establishment  of  a fleet  to  take  line  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  order  to  preserve  the  institutions  of 
Great  Britain.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  willing  to 
do  their  share.  Canada,  I hope,  will  take  a prominent, 
perhaps  a predominant  part,  and  first  place  in  the  imperial 
navy  (cheers),  recognizing  the  necessity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principles  which  have  made  for  the  prosperity 
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which  is  ours,  and  for  these  traditions  and  heritages  which 
we  possess  as  a part  of  the  British  Empire. 

From  the  question  of  imperial  defence  I come  to  that 
of  trade,  tariffs,  and  tariff  reform.  Without  wishing  to 
touch  on  the  vexed  question  of  politics,  without,  if  pos- 
sible, any  reference  at  all  to  politics  or  any  political  issue, 
I think  that  you  will  all  readily  admit  that  the  turning 
point  in  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  all  but  reached,  and  that  the  next  British  general 
election  will  see  another  party  into  power.  We  know  that 
one  of  the  first  results  of  that  change  will  be  the  placing 
of  the  colonies  face  to  face  with  a preferential  tariff 
proposition  which,  if  carried  into  effect  with  regard  to 
Canada  and  the  other  colonies,  will  prove  a great  binding 
influence  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  When 
that  time  comes,  as  come  undoubtedly  it  will,  we  shall  be 
just  one  stage  further  on  the  road  to  imperial  union  and 
progress. 

Last,  and  most  difficult  point  of  all  perhaps  in  the 
conception  of  a constructive  imperial  policy,  the  question 
oi  an  imperial  council.  I have  myself  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  see  evolved  part  of  the  idea  of  the  imperial  confer- 
ence now  initiated,  the  creation  of  a standing  imperial 
council  in  England.  Whatever  form  that  council  takes 
eventually  of  the  several  ideas  of  its  possible  composition 
and  form  that  are  suggested,  it  will  certainly  represent 
the  verv  best  governing  of  our  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
It  will  represent  the  very  best  principles  with  which  the 
British  Empire  can  be  governed  on  a satisfactory  basis. 

In  conclusion,  after  having  but  briefly  touched  on  these 
ideas  of  Empire  and  of  our  part  of  its  ultimate  destiny, 
I would  say  of  that  imperial  idea  that  just  as  the  sun- 
shine comes  through  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
illumining  these  great  peaks  with  the  influence  of  its 
beams,  and  flooding  over  the  valleys  below,  so  will  the 
union  that  is  taking  place  of  the  British  peoples  over  all 
the  Empire  become  a beneficial  sunny  influence  spreading 
through  the  world.  Like  the  sun  the  imperial  idea  will 
guide  the  uniting  forces  of  the  peoples  through  the  rocky 
channels  and  passes  of  the  different  countries  and  will 
enable  them  to  become  what  they  have  ever  been  striving 
to  be. 

Peace  and  prosperity,  the  peace  based  upon  practical 
power  to  command  peace,  and  that  power  based  upon, 
and  centering  in  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  the  sup- 
remacy of  Britain  over  all  the  seas  of  the  world  for  the 
permanent  preservation  of  all  that  which  is  ours,  that  is 
ever  the  dominating  principle  of  the  grand  united  Empire 
of  Britain  over  which  the  sun  of  success  spreads  its  bene- 
ficent rays.  (Applause). 

Professor  Kincaid 

Professor  Kincaid,  Vice-President  of  the  Seattle  Can- 
adian Club,  gave  a racy  address,  full  of  amusing  anecdote. 
He  told  of  the  “baby”  Canadian  Club  in  Seattle  with 
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its  membership  of  two  hundred,  but  expressed  the  hope  that 
as  there  are  ten  thousand  Canadians  in  Seattle  the  “baby” 
will  soon  grow  up.  He  referred  to  the  Canadians  in 
Seattle  as  “a  colony  of  a colony  of  the  Empire.”  and 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Clubs  as  part  of 
the  task  of  cementing  the  Empire  and  making  a more 
concrete  Canada.  He  trusted  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Canadian  Club  in  the  States  would  be  a symbol  of 
the  natural  affinity  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  and 
believed  that  in  the  day  of  the  great  conflict  of  nations 
for  supremacy  blood  would  prove  thicker  than  water  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
He  referred  to  the  coming  problem  of  immigration  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  through  the  Panama  Canal,  pointing 
out  that  there  exists  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a very  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  type  which  must  be  preserved  pure  if  pos- 
sible, in  spite  of  the  influx  of  less  easily  assimilable  races 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  paid  especial  tribute  to  the  hon- 
esty inherent  in  the  Briton. 

H.  A.  Munn,  Esq.,  brought  the  greetings  of  the  Vic- 
toria Canadian  Club  to  Vancouver,  and  spoke  of  the  recent 
convention  of  Canadian  Clubs  which  he  had  attended  at 
Fredericton.  He  referred  to  the  Canadian  Club  system 
as  “the  keeper  of  the  Canadian  spirit,”  and  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
the  Canadian  Club. 

Mayor  Findlay 

After  recalling  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  province  Mayor 
Findlay  referred  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Van- 
couver. 

“If  we  prepare  ourselves  along  lines  commensurate 
with  the  progress  of  the  country  and  of  the  province,” 
he  said,  “we  shall  become  a city  in  proportion  to  our 
hopes.  We  have  done  some  little  towards  this  already. 
We  have  grown  along  all  lines.  Today  we  stand  a city 
well  equipped  along  all  lines  of  civilized  progress.  We 
have  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  all  classes  of  char- 
itable organizations.  We  have  all  the  things  that  pertain 
to  a city  in  its  making.  We  have  generous  citizens.  In 
Vancouver  we  have  in  all  charitable  undertakings  evi- 
dences of  the  great  generosity  of  our  citizens,  especially 
of  our  women.  We  have  in  Vancouver  exceptionally 
generous  women.  Amongst  the  women  of  the  world  I 
think  the  women  of  Vancouver  would  stand  out  as  pre- 
eminently charitably  inclined. 

“Many  things  have  been  done  in  the  establishment 
here  of  a great  city.  We  have  roads  and  we  have  sewers. 
We  are  about  to  enter  upon  a scheme  of  sewer  extension 
which  has  been  already  designed  for  us  by  our  engineer. 
That  sewer  extension  scheme  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  a city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  more.  It  has  been  gone  into  and 
examined  by  experts  who  have  declared  it  to  be  the 
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greatest  sewer  scheme  projected  on  the  continent  of 
America.  It  is  a sewer  system  for  all  time. 

“We  have  great  prospects  from  our  harbor  extension 
plans.  Mr.  Stevens  has  made  promises  for  Vancouver 
which  are  indeed  great.  If  Mr.  Stevens  only  fulfils  one- 
tenth  part  of  all  that  he  has  promised  for  Vancouver  it 
will  still  be  something  great,  and  we  shall  have  a city 
prepared  for  the  great  increase  of  trade  expected  and 
assured  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

“Vancouver  has  a good  civic  government.  I have  my- 
self been  in  the  city  upwards  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
I do  not  remember  of  having  ever  known  of  a single  case 
of  dishonesty  in  our  civic  administration  during  that  time. 
Vancouver  has  honest  civic  administrators.  I think  it  will 
be  readily  agreed  that  in  Vancouver  we  have  essentially 
a city  of  honest  men.  And  I would  say  to  the  citizens: 
‘Be  generous  with  the  men  you  elect.’  They  will  prove 
worthy  of  every  confidence  you  can  repose  in  them.  Treat 
them  with  generosity  as  befits  citizens  of  a great  and 
growing  city.  You  have  voted  $750,000  for  a new  city 
hall.  That  is  hardly  enough.  That  city  hall  is  not  big 
enough  for  the  Vancouver  we  shall  have  here  in  a few 
years  time.  Make  it  a million  and  a half. 

“Be  generous  with  your  park  commissioners.  You 
have  a worthy  body  of  park  commissioners  at  present.  I 
would  say  to  you:  ‘Keep  those  men  where  they  are.’ 
they  are  doing  great  work  for  the  city.  It  is  only  a 
pity  we  did  not  have  the  park  sites  reserved  for  us  be- 
fore, since  today  they  are  costing  us  all  kinds  of  money, 
far  more  than  they  would  have  previously,  but  not  more 
than  they  are  worth  to  us.  In  conclusion  I would  say 
to  all  citizens:  ‘Grow  up  with  this  great  and  wonderful 
city  of  ours.  Grow  up  with  it  and  help  it  to  grow  greater 
and  greater  still.’  ” 


President's  Annual  Address 


Addressing  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  Nov.  19th,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retiring  from  the  position  of  president  of  that  organ- 
ization, Mr.  D.  von  Cramer  said: 

The  Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver  has  been  signally 
honored  during  the  year  which  closes  tonight  particularly 
by  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  at  a luncheon  given  in  his  honor  on  September 
19.  The  gracious  and  kindly  bearing  of  H.  R.  H.  took 
possession  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Vancouver  in 
such  a manner  that  his  visit  will  live  in  the  history  of 
Vancouver  and  British  Columbia  for  all  time.  We  were 
also  honored  by  the  presence  of  His  Honor  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Paterson  and  our  premier.  Sir  Richard  McBride. 

This  year  we  have  had  a greater  number  of  luncheons 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  speakers  have  been  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  The  club  has  been  addressed 
by  the  following  twenty-one  speakers  at  luncheons,  the 
Vancouver  evening  and  annual  banquet: 

November  30,  1911 — Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes  on  “How  to 
Canadianize  Britain.” 

January  15,  1912 — ^Sir  John  Kirk  on  “Nothing  Too 
Good  for  the  Children.” 

January  25,  1912 — Mr.  W.  Forbes  Robertson  on  “Some 
Ideals  of  the  Stage.” 

January  31,  1912 — Mr.  A.  C.  Flumerfelt  on  “Forestry 
in  British  Columbia.” 

March  4,  1912 — Dr.  W.  Grenfell  on  “Labrador.” 

March  27,  1912 — Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson  on  “Civic  Art  and 
Vancouver’s  Opportunity.” 

April  11,  1912 — Sir  Richard  McBride  on  “Resources 
of  British  Columbia.” 

May  28,  1912 — Dr.  Chang  Kang-Jen  on  “China  and  Her 
Ambitions.” 

July  8,  1912 — Mr.  Philip  H.  Kerr  on  “Great  Britain  and 
the  Far  East.” 

August  1,  1912 — Sir  James  Grant  on  “Canada.” 

August  12,  1912 — Mr.  J.  S.  Willison  on  “An  Editor’s 
Impressions.” 

September  6,  1912 — Hon.  J.  K.  Flemming,  Premier  of 
New  Brunswick,  on  “Canadian  Unity.” 

September  13,  1912 — Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Long  on  “Em- 
pire Politics.” 

September  19,  1912 — H.R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on 
“Loyalty  to  Canada.” 

October  2,  1912 — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thos.  Whittaker  on 
“The  Commercial  and  Defence  Problems  of  the  Empire.” 
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Mr.  Ewing  Buchan  at  the  Vancouver  evening  read  a 
very  carefully  prepared  and  instructive  paper  on  “The 

Flag.”  . . . ^ 

The  Vancouver  evening,  which  was  held  in  February, 
was  not  as  well  attended  as  it  should  have  been.  These 
annual  evenings  are  held  with  the  object  of  having  local 
men  discourse  on  subjects  of  interest  to  us  and  the 
entertainment  provided  deserved  a much  better  recog- 
nition from  the  members. 

His  Honor  Lieut. -Governor  Paterson,  Mr.  J.  Castell 
Hopkins,  Mayor  Findlay,  Professor  Kincaid,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  Canadian  Club,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Munn, 
president  of  the  Victoria  Canadian  Club,  addressed  the 
club  at  the  second  annual  banquet.  This  banquet,  which 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Elysium  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  inst.,  was  a decided  success.  Splendid  and  inspiring 
addresses  were  made  in  response  to  the  toasts  and 

patriotic  airs  and  songs  were  introduced  during  the 

dinner.  The  club  owes  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Hastings’ 

orchestra  for  the  music  and  to  Messrs.  Chaffey  and 

Pamphilon  for  their  excellent  rendering  of  these  songs. 

My  predecessor  in  his  address  at  the  close  of  last  year 
made  reference  to  the  need  of  securing  more  suitable 
quarters  in  which  to  hold  our  luncheons  and  while  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
lack  of  a proper  place  for  that  purpose  was  felt  perhaps 
more  this  year  than  at  any  other  time,  when  your  execu- 
tive exhausted  nearly  all  their  resources  to  find  a suitable 
place  to  hold  the  luncheon  to  His  Royal  Highness  and 
the  thanks  of  the  club  are  due  to  Mr.  Patrick  for  so 
kindly  allowing  us  to  use  the  Arena  Rink.  We  again  have 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  Woods’  Pharmacy  for  so  kindly 
aiding  us  in  selling  the  luncheon  tickets. 

On  Dominion  Day  your  executive  distributed  12,000 
Canadian  flags  to  the  school  children  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  Club  flags  were  flown  from  the  trolley- 
poles  of  all  cars  of  the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company. 
It  is  the  little  things  being  continually  done  that  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  long  run. 

The  chief  object  of  our  club  is  to  foster  patriotism, 
and  by  so  doing  to  make  better  citizens  of  all  within 
our  gates.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  club — if  I may  suggest 
— should  prepare  to  aid  in  the  taking  care  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  immigrants  that  are  bound  to  come  to  our 
shores  on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  If  these 
men,  coming  from  lands  where  freedom  such  as  ours  is 
unknown,  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  agitators 
it  will  be  an  almost  impossible  task  for  us  to  undo  the 
harm  which  will  result  therefrom.  By  getting  in  touch 
with  these  men  as  they  arrive,  helping  them,  showing 
them  that  freedom  does  not  mean  license  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  manhood,  we  will  have  done  a lasting 
work  which  no  demagogue  can  undo. 

Again  this  year  our  club  was  not  represented  at  the 
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annual  conference  of  the  association  of  Canadian  Clubs 
held  at  Fredericton,  it  being  impossible  for  the  delegates 
to  leave  at  the  last  moment  owing  to  business  obligations. 
I would  suggest  that  the  incoming  executive  take  this  up 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  not  only  to  have  a 
representative  there,  but  to  try  and  secure  the  annual 
conference  for  the  year  1914  for  our  own  city.  It  is  our 
turn — the  meetings  have  been  held  at  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg,  and  the  coming  year  the  meeting  is  to 
be  held  in  Hamilton. 

Before  closing  I wish  to  make  reference  to  the  inaug- 
ural banquet  of  the  Seattle  Canadian  Club,  which  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  attend  as  your  representative.  It 
was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  so  many  Canadians  gath- 
ered together  in  a foreign  city  with  the  object  in  view 
of  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  land 
of  their  birth. 

In  presenting  this,  the  sixth  annual  report,  I cannot 
express  in  words  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  me  when  you  elected  me  your  president.  During  the 
year  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  vice-president.  Dr. 
MacKay;  the  second  vice-president,  Mr.  C.  S.  Douglas; 
your  executive,  and  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Dunlop,  deserve  more  than  a mere  passing 
mention.  (Applause.) 


AUDITOR’S  REPORT 


THE  CANADIAN  CLUB  OF  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 


ending  October  31,  1912. 

RECEIPTS 

Nov.  1,  1911— 

Cash  on  hand,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia $124.08 

Cash  on  hand.  Secretary’s  Office 8.00 

$ 132.08 

August  12,  1912 — 

Note  discounted  with  Bank  of  Nova 

Scotia 500.00 

October  31,  1912 — 

Membership  dues  collected 2,466.00 

Luncheon  tickets  sold 2,552.25 


$5,650.33 


DISBURSEMENTS 


October  31,  1912 — 

Luncheons,  Catering  $2,760.95 

Music  341.50 

Hall  Rent  410.00 


Printing  and  Stationery  

Postage  and  Telegrams  

General  Expenses  

Secretary  

Addressing  Machine  

Interest  on  note  discounted  

Cash  on  hand.  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia... $ 139.22 
Cash  on  hand,  Secretary’s  Office 8.00 


3,512.45 

1,094.40 

129.56 

187.55 

240.00 

330.00 
9.15 


147.22 


$5,650.33 

THE  CANADIAN  MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL 
WOLFE  FUND 

Subscriptions  to  date,  on  hand  at  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia $2,598.05 

I have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Can- 
adian Club  of  Vancouver  B.  C.,  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1912,  and  certify  that  the  above  Statement 
shows  all  Receipts  and  Disbursements  during  the  period 
under  notice. 

R.  B.  WEBSTER, 

Auditor 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1912. 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


CONS  TITUTION 


1.  This  Club  shall  be  called  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Vancouver. 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to  foster  patriotism 
by  encouraging  the  study  of  the  institutions,  history,  arts, 
literature  and  resources  of  Canada,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  unite  Canadians  in  such  work  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Dominion  as  may  be  desirable  and  ex- 
pedient. 

3.  (a)  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members — 
active  and  honorary. 

(b)  Any  man,  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
is  a British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  who 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Club,  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership. 

(c)  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  on 
such  persons  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Club  may  be  en- 
titled to  such. 

4.  Application  for  membership  must  be  made  through 
two  members  of  the  Club  in  good  standing,  and  after 
approval  by  the  Committee  must  be  submitted  to  a meet- 
ing of  the  Club  for  election.  A ballot  may  be  taken  at 
the  request  of  any  member,  and  one  black  ball  in  ten 
shall  exclude. 

5.  (a)  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from, 
the  payment  of  fees,  but  shall  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 

(b)  Active  members  shall  pay  in  advance  an 
annual  fee  of  two  dollars. 

(c)  No  one  shall  be  a member  in  good  standing 
until  he  shall  have  paid  the  annual  fee,  such  fee  being 
due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  in  each  year. 

(d)  Only  members  in  good  standing  shall  be 
eligible  for  office,  or  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meet 
ing  of  the  Club. 

6.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Club  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Liter- 
ary Secretary,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  fifteen  others 
holding  no  specific  office;  these  officers,  together  with 
the  Past  Presidents,  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(b)  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Club,  which  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

(c)  Nomination  shall  be  made  by  a nominating 
committee,  composed  of  all  the  Past  Presidents  and  of 
five  members  to  be  appointed  at  a meeting  to  be  held 
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at  least  one  week  previous  to  the  annual  meeting.  Their 
report  shall  be  received  at  the  annual  meeting  and  either 
adopted  in  its  entirety  or  after  amendment  on  motion 
and  ballot. 

(d)  In  case  of  demission  of  office,  whether  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  vacancy  thereby 
caused  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
person  so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

7.  (a)  Subject  to  special  action  by  the  Club,  the 
conduct  of  affairs  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President,  and  five  members  shall  constitute 
a quorum. 

(c)  Where  the  President  is  unable  or  refuses  to 
call  a meeting,  three  members  of  the  Executive  may  do 
so  by  giving  the  others  at  least  twenty-four  hours’  notice 
in  writing. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  President,  when  present,  -shall  preside 
at  all  the  meetings  and  shall  inform  the  Club  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  Committee  since  the  last  re- 
port, receive  and  read  motions  and,  cause  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  to  be  taken  on  them,  preserve  order  and 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  regular  course. 
There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
unless  requested  by  at  least  five  members  and  carried 
by  a two-thirds  vote. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  senior 
Vice-President  present  shall  preside  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  President  and  have  his  privileges. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  a chairman  for  the  meeting  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  open  vote  of  those  present. 

(b)  The  Literary  Correspondent  shall  have 
charge  of  all  the  correspondence  of  a literary  character, 
and  shall  edit  any  literary  matter  issued  by  the  Club, 
and  in  a general  way  promote  and  guard  the  interests 
of  the  Club  in  the  daily  and  periodical  press. 

(e)  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all 
moneys  due  the  Club,  issue  receipts  therefor,  and  pay  all 
accounts  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Club,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. He  shall  issue  notices  of  meetings  and  perform 
those  duties  usually  appertaining  to  the  office. 

9.  (a)  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be 
held  as  the  Committee  from  time  to  time  shall  decide. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  or  place  on 
the  call  of  the  President  or  on  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(b)  No  notice  of  ordinary  meetings  shall  be 
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necessary,  but  due  notice  in  writing  of  all  annual  and 
special  meetings  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Club. 

(c)  Ten  members  in  good  standing  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Club  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

10.  Two  auditors  shall  be  elected  by  open  vote  at 
the  meeting  provided  for  in  Clause  6 (c)  and  shall  em- 
body their  report  in  the  Treasurer’s  annual  statement. 

11.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  the  annual 
meeting  or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose 
by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  after  one 
week’s  notice  of  such  amendment. 

Moved  and  carried  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1909: 

“That  any  member  in  arrears  longer  than  six  months 
be  sent  a formal  notice,  and  unless  dues  are  paid  in  full 
within  sixty  days  from  date  of  such  notice,  he  be  sus- 
pended until  such  dues  are  paid.” 

Amendment  to  Constitution,  November  14,  1911: 

“Any  member  of  a Canadian  Club,  in  the  event  of 
change  of  residence,  on  presentation  of  his  membership 
certificate  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  shall  be  admitted 
as  a member  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  the  place  to  which 
he  has  removed,  upon  payment  of  the  regular  membership 
fee  required  by  such  Club.  In  the  event  of  the  Club  to 
which  he  applies  for  membership  under  this  regulation 
having  a waiting  list,  his  name  shall  be  placed  on  such 
list  in  the  usual  manner,  and  he  shall,  in  due  course,  be 
accepted  as  a member  of  such  Club.” 


SATURDAY  SUNSET  PRESSES.  VANCOUVER,  B.  C 
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